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peRTH (CATHEDR AL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 
Rector —Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum 
Apply to R to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 


HE E MIDLAND SCHOOL, near 


Coventry, for gentlemen from eight to eighteen years of 
ise. Christian Govermnent ; the most approved methods of 
teaching; French and German by accomplished, native resi- 
dent Masters; the Academical Course adapted to the Oxford 
Examinations, and Matriculation at the London University. 
—For papers apply to Mr. WYLE 





N\0 PARENTS and GUARDI ANS.—In a | 


select Establishment near alarge town a VACANCY 
a moderate inclusive sum would receive every advantage that 
a well-conducted and first-class school can oifer. The French 
language taught by a resident Parisienne, and the various ac- 
complishnents by eminent masters. 
an eligible opening for a daughter requiring a short course of 
superior scholastic training previous to entering the world, or 
for one desirous of acquiring proficienc) y in the art of teac h- 
ve amen “G. S.,” 18, Bennet’s-hill, Doctor’s Commons, 
London, 


At WES 
Hyde-Park-Corner, 


BOOKS EXCHANGED DAILY. 
120,000 VoLUMES IN CIRCULATION. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, HY DE-PARK-CORNER. 








HEAP BOOKS. — Surplus Copies of | 


Macanlay's History of England, Fronde’s History of 
England, Prescott’s Phillip IJ., Oxford and Cambridge Essays, 
itis Never too late to Mend, and many other works, are now 
on Sale at Bull's Library, at greatly reduced prices. Cata- 
logues sent post-free on application; also Prospectuses ot 
the Lib 

BuLL's Library, 19, Holleés-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


UORR, Just ready, for One Post: age- 
1, 1858, of MILLER’S CATALOGU E of 
Ul ‘TRIOCS, WyNCOMMON and INTERESTING BOOKS, Old 
and New, Suitable for all classes of Book-buyers; also a Cata- 
logue for December, containing curious Zooks of Wit, 
Humour, and Face’ tise, Collections of Songs, Maxims, Pro- 
verbs, and Dialects, [lustrated Works and Publications re- 
lating to History, Poetry, and the Drama. 
JOHN MILLER, 43, Chandos- street, Trafalgar- ~square, W. c. 
4 
EWSPAPERS. — The Times or Post 
posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter ; 
Herald, 268s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 20s. ; 
mes (S lobe, or Standard, 30s. ¥ Tiones 
(Second D. és. 6d, ‘Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid. —J res BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 








IMPORTANT TO AU THORS. 

J F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
*7 e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
n0 Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to ‘publish 
will find it much to their adv: untage to apply to him. 


Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 


| TION Pay | GREAT ROOM, 8, 
| on SATL 


| French and English Masters, from diffe 


| 1 ESSRS. CHRISTIE 
| TION. 
; and respected artist, 


will occur at the ensuing quarter for a young LADY, who for | 


Parents would find this | 


TERTON’S LIBRARY, | 


| from Mr. W. qnore’ 8 collec 


M 


Pictures from Private Collections. 
—_ —_ - 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
respectfully give notice that they will SEL AUC- 
King 
JAY, FEBRUARY 6, at ONE lock pre 
sre ge of PICTURES, by Italian, Flemish, 
-rent private collections: 

and a few Drawings and Eng ravings, framed and glazed. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and catalogues had. 


L by 
To 


an 


The remaining Works of the late W 
and 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by 
at their GREAT ROOM, 8 KING-STREET, ST. 
JAMES'S, on THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, at ONE pre- 
cisely, the whole of the rem Vining WORKS of that talented 
I William Havell, Esq., dece 
prising pictures and sketches in oil = water-col 
senting picturesque scenes in Europe and the 
numerous sketch-books, with vie wemad le while acc rant He ig 
Ear! Amherst's Embassy. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and catalogues had. 

pital English Picture 


oc 
N ESSRS. C ‘HRIST IE and 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL 
AUCTION, at their GREAT ROOM, 8 KING-STREET, 
ST. JAI MES'S, on SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 
ONE o'clock precisely, an assemblage of ¢ ABINET 
TURES, by distinguished modern English artists 
two small ‘private collections, the property « f 
the country, comprising, among other 
the very favourite work of tl Boy 


M AN: RY IN 
LUC 


illiam I 


MANSON 


including 

gentleman in 

important pictures, 

bv Webster, R.A., 

$ work of C 

fleld, R.A.: Ulysses and ( alyp 3 R 

eB Position, the celebrate 

Castle, by Pyne; Venice. y 

Singers, by Rothwell; capital L 

Creswick, Nagnyth and Sha; 

W. Oliver; an Italian Go . 

Patten ; a Study, by Millais: ; 

also two beautiful Water-colour D1 
May be viewed three days prece 


The Collection of ss oy 3 and Works of At 


- | YpEssrs. eJ.H. Turner, 


ling, and catalog 


C NIRISTIE und 

respectfully give notice that they wi 
TION, at their GREAT ROOM, KING-ST ET, St. 
JAMES'S-SQUARE, on THURSDAY, FEBRI RY 25, at 
ONE o'clock precisely, by order of the Executors, the small 
COLLECTION of PICTURES, porcelain, Venetian and ¢ 
man glass, formed by Joseph Holden Turner, Esq., deceased, 
and removed from Montagu-place: comprising a beautiful land- 
scape with figures and cattle, and the Flower Girl, by Gains- 
borough ; the Laughing Girl and Portrait of Mrs. Robinson, 
by Sir J. Reynolds; a capital Work of Panini; 
Venetian and German glass, Oriental and old Chelsea porce- 
lain, old Wedgwood ware, some fine old silver-gilt Apostle 
spoons, snuteboxes, and: Dronzes. 


May be viewed two days preced 

yaC 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE and 
. respectfully give notice that they will ’ 
AUCTION, at their GREAT ROOM, 8, KING-STREET. 
ST. JAMES’S, on SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, at ONE 
o'clock precisely, the whole of the remaining portion of the 
well-known collection of English PICTURES formed by 
William Wethered, Esq., comprising a Coast, Geene, a fine 
work of C. Stanfield, R.A.; a Cattle-piece by T. ooper; The 
Farm, and another beautiful lands ape, by liana ll; Rustic 
Affection, by P. F. Poole, A.R.A.; also a most 

blage of the works of that great artist, W. 


MANSON 


1 SEI AUC- 


ug, and catalognes had. 


The choice Cole tion of English Pictures formed by 
William Wethered, Esq. 





" 7 
BLOOMSBURY § STAINED GLASS 
WORKS, 38, Bedford- square, jaar W.C. 

ALEXANDER GIBBS and COMP: Practical Artists 
in Stained Glass and Ecclesiastical aa: ators, invite the 
attention of the nobility, clergy, architects, &c., to the facili- 
ues afforded by their long prac’ tical experience in every branch 

connected with the above art, and respectfully solicit the 
favour of a personal visit to their show-rooma, to inspect 
their large and varied collection of Cartoons and Water-Colour 
Designs for Church and Domestic Windows. 

Designs and estimates forwarded, on application, to all parts 
of the kingdom. 


Wy HEATSTON YS HARMONIUMS in 


solid cases, mantifactured by them expressly for 
Charehes, Chapels, Schools, &c., have the full compass of 
keys, are of the best quality of tone, workmanship, and 
material, and do not require tuning. 

With one stop, 5 octaves, oak 

With one stop, figured oak or mahogany case. 

With three stops, organ tones, large size 

With five stops .. oes 

With eight stops .. 

With ten stops .. 

Prizz MEDALLIST (1851) FOR HARMONIU Ms. 
4n extensive assortinent of French Harmoniums, by Alexandre, 
at prices from 6 to 60 guineas. 

20, Conduit-street, Re gent~ -street. London. 


PATENT CONCERTINAS, 36s. ; ; ditto 

- to play in all the keys, 52s. 6d. ; ditto, full compass (48 
keys), 4 guineas; all are six-sided and have the double action. 
\lso, the new Duet Concertina at 31s, 6d, and 42s,—WHEATSTONE 
md ©o., 20, Conduit- -street, I London, W. 


\ OOD ENGRAVIN G. — MR. “ ILKS 
respectfully announces that he continues to execute 
every branch of WOOD ENGRAVING in the best style, and 
at most reasonable charges. Labels, show-cards, and trade 
catalogues desi a and printed. 
Lond : 21, Essex- street, Strand, W.C. 








rALe RNISH YOUR HOUSE W ITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 
THE END.—DEANE, DRAY, and CO’S Priced Furnishing 
List may be had gratuitously on application, ur forwarded by 
post, free. This list embraces the leading articles from all the 
various departments of their establishment, and is arranged 
to facilitate purchasers in the selection of their goods. It 
comprises Table Cutlery — Electro-plate — Lamps — Baths— 
Fenders and Fire-irons—Iron Bedsteads and Bedding—Britan- 
nia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods—Culinary U' on 
Turnery—Brushes—Mats, &c.—DEANE, Dray, and Co. (ope 
+ 9 to the Monument), London-bridge. Established > 





comprising some of his most be: —_ ul and poeti 
among which are the grand galle: icture 
before the Altar, the Convolvulus, tin Maid nf a lah, 
the Fountain, Flora, the Golden Age, the Magdalen, I 
gathering Flowers, the Graces, Sat Three 
Diana, Eve listening to the Serpent, and many other wor 
displaying the unrivalled powers of this great colourist. 
Monthly Sale of Pictures and Dr wings, b yu lodern 

the originality of which is gua 1e pure 


rina the 


R. GEO. ROBINSON'S next SALE. will | 


4 take ‘place at his ROOMS, 21. Old 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4, at ONE pre 
include specimens by the undermentioned : 
Barland De Fleury uggins 
Beavis Favell Ke arney 
Bromley Herring, sen. Knight 
Clay Horlor Ladell 
Callow Haynes Meadows 
May be vie wed two da and ¢ 
1 


Ancient and modern Pictures, from private colle 


Mi PHILLIPS is instructed to SEL Lt ) 
AUCTION, at his GREAT ROOMS, New ‘Hond-stree A 
on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY2, at ONE o'clock preci é 
small COLLECTION of valuable PICTUR E s ; rme 
gentleman, and removed from his residence at 
ineludes an Italian Sea Port with many Ficur 
a grand Romantic Landscape, with a Wate 
dingen; a work by S. Hart, R.A.; two sn all. 
Turner; and other clever works by— 
Domenichino Hobbima Breenber. 
A Cano De Koningh Lancret 
Guido 
Also a small Collection, of a clergyman, rec« 
country, including pleasing works by 1 ters 
and modern Flemish, French, and En 
May be viewed Saturday and Monday 
Catalogues then had at Mr. PHILLIPS’s 
Modern Ptetures, including a small and good collection, re 
moved from a residence in the south-east of Scotland, the 
TRSSRS. FO involved in the recent bank failures 
1 .T 
MES SR FOSTER will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, 


PALL-MALL, on 


sond-street, on 
and will 


Vs prior, italo;s 


msta 


ived fr 
ot e anch 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4, at ONE 
private COLLECTIONS of PICTURES, including 
landers defending a Pass,"’ a fine work by MclIan; 
Landscape," by West; ‘‘ Bathers,"’ Etty, R.A.; og thers by— 
J.B. Pyne Sidney Percy Robbe De Vos 
Hancock Harriet Ronner Walmuller sodeman 
Linton W. Halk Schelfhout Van Heurell 
Shayer T. Plateel Verscharing Deshayes, &c. 
Also, a Collection of Twenty-two clever Water-Colour Draw- 
ing (copies of the works of old masters), by a talented artist, 
and Two Marble Busts of Anddison ad Macaulay, by Packe. 
On view two days preceding the sale, when catalogues may 
had. 


“ High- 


* Rocky 


by | 


at 
PIC. | 


some fine old | 


MANSON | 
SELL by | 


ATs 


m the 


cisely, several sir i} 


INSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
TRU STEES: 
The Viscount Ranelagh. } Rt. Hon. R. 2 N. Hamilton. 
Hon Colon el Lowther, M.P. J.C. ‘ebiold. E sq., M.P. 
Five Cent. Interest per annum is paid half yearly 
ll investments of 5/. and upwards; but, with the annual 
profits, members have never received less than Six per Cent. 
their subscriptions, and in one year it was Seven per Cent, 
‘he *privilege of withdrawing at ten days’ notice, the non- 
liability of the investors, and the taking of plots of freehold 
land on the Society’ 1g quite optional, are advan- 
tages which ha ive ciety one of the best modes 
of investing capita Prospectuses sent free to 
any part of the world. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C 


. TINTT — 

YHE MUTUAL LIFE 

SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Che: 
E ——— »d 1834. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a capi- 
tal of more than 300,0002. invested in Government and Real 
Securities, created entirely by the steady accumulation of the 
premiums, and all belonging to the members. The Assur- 
ances in force are 1,300,0002, and the income 60,0002. per 
| annuin. 

The last report, detailed prospectuses, and forms of pro- 
posal, together with the list of bonuses paid on the claims of 
the past year, and the general cash account and balance sheet 
of the society to the 3ist December last, will be given on a 
written or personal application to 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
ids of this society and the general public are re- 
advised that any Assurances effected within the 

year will have the advantage of one year in every 
annual bonus. 


MHE PEOPLE’S 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

place, Pall-mall, London, 8. W. 
Capital, Half a Million Sterling. 


! qo on 


per 


Secretary. 


ASSURANCE 


apside, London. 


The fri 
spectfully 


present 


PROVIDENT 


Chief Office, 2, Waterloo- 


stees. 
Joshua Proctor ewe West- 
head, Esq., M.F 
ood, Esq., F.R.S. | Richard Spooner, E sq., M.P. 
Board of Directors. 
George Alexander Hamilton, Esq., M.P. for Dublin Univer- 
sity, Chairman. 
John Cheetham, M.P. for South Lancashire. 
| James Davidson, Esq., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
John Field, Esq., Warnford-court, and Dornden, Tunbridge 


Vells. 


George 
Esq.. 


Jame 3 Hey Ww 


Tru. 
\lexs under Hamilton 
M 


Esq., 


Charles Forster, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 

Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. 

= s. C. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 
Hedzins, Esq., Thayer-street, Manchester-square. 

¢ ‘has. Hindle oy, Esq., M.P. for Ashton-under-Lyne. 

r. Y. M’Christie, E sq., Great James-street. 

Sdward M‘ C onnell, Esq., Wolverton. 

John Moss, Esq., Reform Club and Derby. 

Charles William Re synolds, Esq., 2, Eaton-place, Pimlico. 

Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for North Warwickshire. 

H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. 

Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club and Canonbury. 
The President, Trustees, and Directors, are all Shareholders 
in the Society. 

This Society possesses a revenue from Premiums exceeding 
Seventy Thousar nd Pounds per annum. 
Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee, Deferred Annuities, 
sndowments granted on favourable terms. 
1ediate Annuities, payable one 1e who 
irchased on the following scale 


James 


le of life, may 
granted at the undermentioned Ages for every 
1001. of Purchase-money. 


60 | 70 


| £10 lls. 7d. lid. 


Annuities 


| 5 } 
50 


Annuity... | £8 58. 7d. £15 4s. 
List of 
rents, may be 


Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency Appoint- 
ee 3 on application to 
V. CLELAND, Manager and Secretary 


| QW. AN’S HEADED COPYBOOKS, with 


Engraved Head Lines, are published in Series, from the 
child’s first lesson to the perfected writing. They are supplied 
also in different qualities of paper to suit all classes, from the 

| National or Parish School to the College. 
Specimens can be obtained of any Stationer or Bookseller, 
ind by them of MILLINGTON and Hatron, Wholesale Sta- 
t rs, Budge-row, London, the W holesale Agents. 


HOOL MUSIC.—Part Il. of 
CRAMPTON'S SCHOOL PIECES is just published, 
ls. Parts L and II. 1s. each. 


The — SINGING BOOK, 


p! 


in two parts. 


OL GLEES, Part L., 6d. 
ATH SCHOOL AN THE MS, 
London: Prrgr and Co, 
‘imen copies forwarded from the Author (Brentford, W.) 
on receipt of the published price in —. 


6d. 


FIRST FRENCH 
or, Lives of Extraordinary Chil- 
Spelling-Book, Parisian 


rice 2s. 6d. 
x > 
[= PORQU E T’S 
READING-BOOK; 
dren, with Foot-Notes ; : 
Phraseology, Premiers Pas, in French; Foreign Ready- 
| Reckoner of Coins, Weights, and Measures; Vocabulaire and 
French Genders, in two colours, red and blue. 
: SImPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. ; and may be had of 
at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, 


Parisian 


price 3s. . 6d., | with Maps, tee A Battles, and 
mpiled expressly for British Youth, giving a 
of oa for the last Fifty vyeare, 
APOLEON PREMIER. 
Redigée par F. DE PORQUET. With Transitions at 
end of each page of the most difficult Words and Phitases, 
London: SIMpPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and may Behad of 
| the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistogk=street, 
Covent- -garden, ‘. 


New Edition, 
Portrait, ¢ 
concise History 


P{srork xE de N 


— 











50 THE CRITIC. (Fes. 1, pee’. 


























lav is publis ‘ | t MR. COLLTE 


,. EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. CORRE( =>, AMENDED, AED ENLARGED FOR 
iB TLR < in six volumes, 8vo. cloth, HE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
I B CTAVIUS ROOKE, \ NEW 


i 1, ‘ CS, 
RY EDITION of the a fully corrected and revised, price 24s. clot 




























Es WORKS of SHAKSPEARE. With Life, Notes, «c. AL U G E Ls COMPLETE DICTION ARY 
‘ treet By J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., F.S.A of the G \N and ENGLISH LANGUAGES 
— ; . . WHITTAY and Co., Ave-Maria-lane. adapted to the stud With great Additions a 
——— AS — 17 . = —— .;... | Jmprevements. V FEILING, German Master at th 
ETTERS fron tt PENINSULA yus no at, In Fep. 8 1; om 4 anew so | Royal Military Acad Woo wich, and the City of Le 
WARD WILKEY rin? Ate eee ae” eee School; Dr. A. HE N, Professor of German at 
“A ¥ —o A DICTIONARY lERMS USED | fona nUn iversity College; and JOHN OXEN ORD, Es 
A : ( La MED XN] he COLLATERAL SCIENCES st publis New and cheaper Editi 
“p B D. HOBLYN xon, Author of a * Dictionary of An “ABR IDGME NE ‘of the SAME, for young ger 
I S ! 8 its, travellers, ce. By J. OXE NFORD ‘ ( 
I ; F ( \ve-Mari FEILING. Royal 1smo., price 7s. 6d., strongly bot 


n: WHITTAK 





444 i 1 I DES CARRIERES'’ HIST¢ 
PP” . 1 } Mu. D iE 
PI t , fort Use ( . : 1 M. ELA yi 























‘HISTOL 


THITTAKER’S IMPRO VED PIN- DERRIN’S F 
NOCK 2 AND t ftl a Ne 
RIN’S 





































































































































( N ] ] 1°n , nr .<'xr 
ipsa peg osm | te Ee DLN SD cw and 
s Edition, post 8 . ,| WHITTAKER’S “IMPROVE ‘DD - PINNO K’S (hk BERRIN'S ING and PR 
I ORY Of RO - dition, 12mo., ‘ FREN sANGL ; ‘ 
DIS! B , i I ’ 5 y a | Thirty-tl cloth, 
D.C.L., P to her Majesty's Household.” WHITTAKER’'S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S| 2, PEI uiN'S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON 
L, CHURCHILL ek HISTORY of GREECE. Twenty-cighth Edition, 12mo., | VERSATION, w nilia y Dialogues. 
! IVING CEL EBRITIE S.—A Series of | *e he Arey pon ee. as ne | re 
4 PHOTOGRAPH PORT RAITS f[AULL ar me of the publishers, Whittaker and Co.. « ’ wenty-< 
POLYBLA> rhe N FEBRUARY conta Wh! 1 Co., Ave-Maria-lat t 8. PERRIN.— 
vee . - 9 7 — et corrice 4 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. HUTTON'S MATHEMATICAL WORKS, BY DAVIES Senien: Scien 
a 7 an tees H{ UTTON’S = MATHEM AT CAL | aes oor 
Fi aa W. ener and Go.. Biest-at TABLES. Royal 8vo., new edition, 128, cloth. and STONEMAN; F. ar 
— YS Als ame propric 3 itions of Law; DARTON and ¢ ss 
COMPLETION OF HE ISH EXPEDITION TO THI TTTTTT/H xr? Piper and Co, 
—s wah CrIMEA, HUTTON'S COURSE of MATHEMATICS, | —— 7% "2 dete. 
Now X 98. etely re’ } S. Davies, of the Royal Military } 7 
Mu: B (TISH ‘EXPEDITION to’ the | College. Twelfth Eitition, 2 vols. demy Svo., price 12s, each, | NITALIAN and ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
' ‘atin a : _aperillapegs az me ot et Clas ae £4 from the Itali 1d French Grammar of VERGANI a 
p mi. IMI , y W. i RU SSI 1 ) sae 7 “a DAVIES’S SOLUTIONS of the PRIN IPAL | PIRANESI. Exempli Twenty Lessons, with Exercises 
rechep as it W " a) mena “y : se - . HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS. In 8vo. 17. 4s. boa | Dialogues, &c. Als and Re <8, calculated to faci 
7) _ steed pattie moe revere , London: Lone nd Co.: Haminron and ¢ | tate the study of the I 1 language. sy ‘1H \ 
1 nplete work, with numer: TAKER and Co.; Simpktn and Co.; F. and J. R New Edition, enlarged and corrected, by Si A. TOMMASI 
ihe oas a no 0 ge ALLEN and Co.; C. H. Law; Cowre and Co. ; I London: C. H. Law; Dutav and Ce WHITTAKER and C 
socn : POUTLEDN ae SM 2 ('o.; HoULSTON and WRIGHT : P. ROLAND! and Co, ; and SIMPKIN and Co, E 
A PERFECT AST ey OF _PAC bs D ATES, J. GREEN; and J. Corsisit, Cambridge: DEIGHt / : Now ready, New E ditt m for 1858, with all'the Indian and 
fhe Ei i The usand, p r half-bout GOLDSMITH’s ENGLAND, ROME, and GREECE, rimean Officer 
R USSELL’S MODER N EUROPE etna ve 88, 6. each na Weer mats | R. DOD'S PEERAG E, BARONETAGE, 
\ Ep ITOMIZED Fort the use of Students and Scho ma. 1 * ~ OL DS) M 1 TH?S ee ees IDGED ie KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1858 ( hteenth Year) in- 
with a ! . it forms ¢ Compret 1 0K Ne Mi de m 1G 17 . x 4 "| eludes the New Peers, Baronets, and Knights, with all thi 
Hist rought down t » the Peace with 185¢ ‘a hinge IES of ENGLAND, E, and GREECE. | jatest changes. Price 10s 6d. 
as a perfect Treasury of Dates, Fact re With Notes, Questions, éc., revised and corrected. By P. A. | Wairraxer and Co., Ave-Maria-lane, London ; and all 
the History of Kingdoms and States, ¢ PRINCE, Esq., Author of “Parallel History.” The three | Booksellers. 
Charact : , histories of Dr. Goldsmith are, in this edition, in “strict con- | —_—-— — a 
* Ada e for the school, the mor dvanced 1 stu ent | formity with his own careful abridgments, questions for ex- . +r Tr 
iist ! 1c acquirements of the general reader of the am g pupils ‘ se each chapter, the dates have been care- CON’ TEN TS. 
] Y ( reer. f fully put in, and ontemporaneous occurrences in other LEADING ARTICLES:— _ : - 
“It w 1 be difficult to find a more complete and accessible | states inserted. 17 is prefixed a summary, with que The Literary World: its Sayings and Doings 
text ‘ ist Morning Post. ; tions which involve a very considerable portion of essential | ExqrisH LITERATURE :— 
ere W sha it has long been wanting—a t ro } hist i } Biography: 
trustworthy handbook of modern history,’’— Morning Herald. Lor und Co.; HammLton and Co. ; Srvpxry, | Redding’s Fifty Years Recollections, Literary and Per- 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-strect. MA WHITTAKER and Co.; F. and J. RIVING- sonal, with Obse rvations on Men and Things wove 
N i WriGHtT; Darton and C s 





». P. WiL- Notices of Small B 
Hopason: | 





FRI eee ee “aaa 





ALL and Co, ; H. G. Boun; E. 


price 10s. 6d. half- ind Preer and Co, 











Philosophy: 











































































































































































































AM M ANU AL of DOME ST IC E c ON MY, 'THOR’S EDITIONS. _ “Sane welirnaee each oc Her po He fit 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Inreply to @ communication received from * c. respecting 
* Stereoscopic Journeys,” we can only reply that we shail 
be very happy to accompany hier upon @ similar excursion at 
no very distant period. 


| and beautiful. 


| glaring effeet—glass shields, 
glass, or (what is still more beautiful) of coloured | 








THE CRITIC, 
Fonbaa Literary Sonrnal. 





THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 


Tue pens of the reporters have been for a week 


past busy at work chronicling the glories of the | 


Royal Marriage, and we are happy to say that 
they have risen to a level with the occasion. 
As might have been expected from so fashionable 
a journal, the Morning Post shines conspicuous 
upon a subject so germane to its ordinary topics: 
the report furnished by th 
be “writ on satin,” with a gold pen, and ink 
perfumed with Arkrnson’s choicest distillation, 
whilst around the head of the reporter fiutter all 
manner of fashionable little Loves and Graces, 
not nude as the manner of such deities is, but 
draped in richest robes, with crinolines of super- 
natural magnitude, and tings tied on with white 
satin bows. As the French Charivari has pro- 
posed that the Paris correspondent of the Post 
shall be presented with a golden pen in acknow- 
ledgment of his disinteres ted and consistent ad- 
miration of the imperial régime, so « di ) we propose 
that the English reporters shall present a like 
offering to him that has, by this report, proved 
himself their princeps. Some of the other journals 
have not been quite so fortunate. The account 
in the Times, for instanc denounced as being 
quite apocryphal in ma instances, although 















the talented reporter evidently designed it to 
be a piece of “fine writing.” Among those 
which have come out of the business most 


creditably is our old friend the Morning Advertiser, 
in whose report we think we can recognise the 
fine Roman hand of the author of “The Great 
Metropolis.” With a bosom swelling with the 
importance and dignity of the scene, and con- 
ceiving himself, like fabled apples, to be 
as naturally upon the surface of things as th 
ft upon which he had accident: ally fallen, that 
para scribe enthusiastically pronounces that “it 
has seldom, if ever, happened that so m: uny dis- 
tinguished persons were congregated together to 
the exclusion of others of less exalted rank ;’ 
and winds up a magnificient peroration with a 
declaration that “there was something transcen- 
dently gorgeous—something surpassingly brilliant 
in the aspect of the place and the assemblage.” 
Without, however, presuming to settle all the 
knotty points which are being debated respecting 
the details of the ceremony—points which remind 
us of the impossibility of relying upon the evi- 
dence of eye-witnesses, as completely as the anec- 
dote of Sir Watrer RaLeEiGH—without pretending 
to determine who cried, and who embraced who, 
or whether her Mavesty arrived in a carriage 








drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, or by 
two, we must content ourselves with con- 
gratulating Sir Brensamrn Hart with the 


excellence and good taste of his arrangements. 
Setting aside the uncomfortable fact that the 
people of England, who paid for the whole busi- 
ness, were not only excluded from any partici- 
pation in it, but can scareely be said to have beer 
adequately represented at it, 
the Princess Royas will go down in history as 
one of the grandest and most complete cere- 
monies of the kind ever enacted. Nor were the 
illuminations which took. place in the evening at 
all unfit for the occasion. Without being so 
general as those which appeared on the celebra- 
tion of the Peace, the ornaments of fire which 
lent a glory to the west-end of London were of 
exceeding beauty, and showed abundant evidence 

of a marked improvement in pyrotechnic art. 
Instead of the monstrous uniformity which has | 
hitherto distinguished an 
which it appeared as if the imaginations of the 
people were capable of conceiving nothing more 
fanciful than a crown, or a star, ora V.R., witha 
P. A. as apendant—an infinite number of novel and 
curious devices were 
The illumination of the 
most striking of these; for the inabitants, having 
arranged the matter among themselves, laid a 
single line of fire along the balconies on either side, 

and the effect of the two curved lines was simple 


Quadrant was the 


at journal deserves to | 


the marriage of 


illumination—from | propria persona 


resorted to on this occasion. | 


It was to be noticed also elsewhere, 
that, instead of making the illuminations uncovered 
gas jets—which are apt to have a very white and 
either of white cut- 


glass, were in many instances used. One of the most 


| splendid specimens of the latter to be met with in 


the metropolis on Monday night was that displayed 
by Mr. Dent, in Cockspur-street. We have on a 
former occasion deplored the absence 
effort on the part of the Government to add to 
the beauty of these general illuminations. With 
such admirable opportunities for producing great 
effects, we are sure that the sternest economists 
would not grudge the application of a few hun- 


or any 


dreds of pounds for such a purpose. If they 
would only carry spiral lines of light up the 
Nelson and Duke of York columns, it would 
| be something. Why, moreover, do not the 
Chapters of Westminster and St. Paul’s do 


something ? It irks one to see those magnificent 
| buildings all wrapped in solemn gloom, whilst 


haberdashers and tobacconists are decking out 
their puny fronts. 











The festival performances at jesty’s 
Theatre have, we have no doubt, pri highly 
beneficial to the speculators who de | them 
The public at large had as little to do with them 
as with the wedding ceremony; for, owing to the 
rapacity of the middle-men who always interfere 
on such occasions, the prices were decupled be- 
fore they reached the public. We do not think, 
so far as the conduct of the entertainments them- 





selves was concerned, the affair could have been 


better managed under the circumstances. We 


certainly do not agree with those who say that 
the the tres § houl l all h i he en open free; tor it is 
clear that such a course would have been pro 


ductive of nothing but a general mé/é at the doors 
of every theatre, and audi ymposed of the 
lowe fa London mob. MLE 
and MircuHety have done their best to make the 
performances fit specimens of the present c 
tion of dramatic and musical art in England; 
and if they have not in all cases succeeded, the 
fault lies rather in the sorry con dition of that art, 
or in the poor selection of materials at their c 
mand. The selection of “ Macbeth” was not, 
perhaps, a very wise one; but as ind 
that this was her Majesty’s own choice, prompted 
by a desire to gratify the German princes, wh 
are fond of such monumental tragedies, nothing 
can be said on that score. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that these performances iven oc 
casion to Mr. 
aggrieved. Feeling offended by a supposed « 
sion, Mr. Kean was induced to abstain from 
taking any part in the performances. 

But it is not the metropolis alone that 
done honour to this happy event; the provi 


nees c 


st orders o 


ssrs. Li 


yndi- 


n- 


we underst 








have g 





has 
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down to the smallest town, have covered them- 
selves with glory. Banquets, balls, addresses, 
have been the order of the day, and every local 


poet has had his epithalamium feat for the occa 








sion. We understand that the town of Gravesend, 
where the happy couple are to embark on their 
journey to their future home, is making gre: 

preparations to bid them a hearty and graceful 
farewell; and that, with great good sense, and a 
discretion not always to be found in town coun- 
cils, they have invited the assistance of a gentle- 
man of high distinction in the lit rary world to as- 


We ha 
the 


moderate 


sist them in the arrangements. > no doubt 
that this will be productive of 
Of course there oe been an in 
poetical effusions in honour of the marriage,—for 
upon such occasions every poetaster must offer 
his bouquet to the bride, whether it be 
of roses or of cabbages. We must confess that 
the specimens which we have seen do not give us 
Mr. 


best resuits, 


flux of 


compose l 





a very exalted opinion of our poets. 

WestLtanp Marsron’s address is as dull as a 
page of Ricuarp Brackmore, and if we are to 
anticipate a judgment upon the poet-laureate’s 


from his additional verses to the Nationa 
Anthem, his will be not much better. 
That an author should get into Chancert 
not surprising, but that he should appear in 
; to plead = own cause is a rare 
of lette the like of which has 
not frequ 1. Soden®ecin lefended 
himsel if at i Horne, undefended, 
successfully braved an adverse judge in the great 


fact in the hist ory 
ently occurre 


the Old Ba 


Lord ELtenBporoucH; and Mr. Bensamin Dits- 
RAELI made a personal appearance upon the 
floor of the Court of Queen’s Bench. Mr. Cuarnes 
Reape, however, is the author to whom we now 
refer, for he it was who, braving the opposition of 
| no less than two Chancery barristers, appeared 


before 


CHARLES KEAN to consider himself 


Woop, V.C. to crave relief from the 
operation of a contract which he had made with 
Mr. Bentriny. It appeared that the author had 
agreed with the publisher for the publication of 
*“ Peg Woffington” and “ Christie Jol upon 
the usual half-profit terms—which means that 
the author is to divide with the publisher all 
the profits which remain payment of 
expenses, and the cent. co jon usually 





inson” 


aiter 


ten per NMIiSsion 


paid to publishers Nothing was said in the 
agreement about the form in which the editions 
were to appear, and upon this hinged the 
question in dispute; for it appears, by the 
illegation of Mr. Reaper, that before Mr. 
BentLey had sold out the original expensive 


at a cheaper rate, and 
heaper, until at last 
profit was left to 


edition, he issued another 
then other editions still ¢ 
the price became so low that no 





the author after payment of the expenses and 
the ten per cent. premium. From this state of 
things Mr. Reape begged to be 1 ved, and 
that the agreemen construed as to 
— aw: nd the power of 

apenin y u s consent. 
keen in Chancellor de 
cided in Mr inasmuch as 
both sides hac tract ich no 
one could un him his 
costs. The lesson to both 





authors and publishers, by which we hope both 
classes will profit. 

There is nothing so odious to the English mind 
as an attempt to restrain the free expression of 
opinion, provided always that that expr 


restrained within the ney. 


ssion De 


This 


bounds of dec 


is it that renders despotism in any shape so 
utterly abominable to us; for does n power 
supply the most condemnatory argument pos- 
sible against itself when it refuses to allow its 


it 
proceedings to be commented upon by the people 





whom it undertakes to govern? Truth and light 
can harm nothing that is honest and ulthy ; 
it is only the evil-doer shrinks from in- 
quiry—it is only the d ied who dread the 


form of tyranny, 
retofore 


pointed it out as 


light. Our complaints of 
as it exists upon the Cor 

, 
l 


been very loud, and 





we 





a conspicuous pt! f w ness that the con- 
tinental police t le pr of sup- 
pressing native journal ume to be 


z in their 
vlish and 





too free-spoken, but also of 
passage 
other journals as mi 
sin. What can we 
that this very 
in a part of our own 





through the 





of the same 
‘r, when we find 
is favour 
India is even 





system of repression tnt 


mpire—that 
} 


now suffering under a censorship as severe as 
that which binds down Naples or Paris? Lord 
CanninG has suppressed several journals, and 
among others the f/uriaru Calcutta paper, for 
having dared to comment too freely upon his 


decrees enjoining clemency 
Certain le tte! 
which appeared in that paper 


since been reprinted for private 





* Militaire,’ 
, and which have 
itior, 


pepoys. 





} 
c1rculé 








arraigned the Governor-General for this cle- 
mency, and brought down upon journal the 
weight of official venge ae have read these 
letters, and can testif hey are by no means 





so violent as. many di gainst the Govern- 





ment and persons high in office which are 
suffered to appear every morning in the columns 
of the daily papers. We trust, therefore, that 


and, we presume, unconstitutional, 
the part of Lord Cannine will not be 
suffered to go unreproved. We understand that 
he has forwarded to the Home Government a 
defe once of his clement decrees. Let us that 
» has, at the same time, condescended to explain 
this violent interference with the liberties of the 
1b] . press. 
»... » are rejoiced to find that 
te oh e ter of proy hecies to the 
is es a myth; but, on the contrary, 
very substantial personage, who reall 
in the flesh a material chair at a 
university—with what dit to 
lowing communication will testify: 


this strange, 






conduct on 


hope 


1 
” the 





panti, 
2 Morning Advertiser, 
that he is a 


l occupy 





‘continental 


himself the fol- 











Sir.—Noticing in the “Sayings and Doings” of 
Tue Critic your reference to the sage of the Morning 
idvertise icning himself “ Filopanti,” I am led 
to remark the writer is unquestionably Dr, 
Filoy professor in the University of Bologna, 
ind one of the Roman Ase mbly of I may 
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ind so pore an pect “th the transmigrating 
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the souls of great men through all the ages, from 
Adam in Paradise down to Adam Clarke, including 
the late Duke of Wellington, Gavazzi, Kossuth and 
other living celebrities—woman not excepted. Per- 
haps some of these individual phenomena may yet 
appear in the morning contemporary. If so, it will 


be found that Peter the Hermit was afterwards Car- | 


dinal Richelieu, and is now Alessandro Gavazzi. Dr. 
Filopanti’s firm faith and adhesion to this highly 
imaginative theory is not only remarkable, but un- 
mistakeable, since, with trying privations staring 
him in the face, he refused to assist his friend in some 


important literary matters, because that friend would | 


not become his disciple, and thus enter upon the mis- 
sion which was waiting such ratification to make him 
the Luther of Italy.—Yours truly, i. Ke 
Lord Patmerston’s grant of a pension of 100/. 
a year to the widow of the late Doucras JER- 
ROLD is an act the justice of which will be dis- 
puted by few. The well-known tendency of Mr. 
JERROLD’s writings to knit class with class, his 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal, | 


with Observations on Men and Things. By 
Cyrus Repprine. London: C. J. Skeet. 1858. 
Tue capital advantage which autobiographical 
Memoirs enjoy over those which are written by 


other persons is similar to that which gives to | 


direct testimony the preference over hearsay evi- 
dence. The compiler of memoirs may, perhaps, 
have a wider field for his researches, and may 
even take credit for being swayed by less preju- 
dice than the man who takes himself and his 
own times for a subject; but, on the other hand, 
the autobiographer supplies a link of personal 
interest between himself and his narrative which 


no extent of extrinsic information can supply, | 


and gives to his narrative a vitality for which no 
amount of accuracy or impartiality can compen- 
sate. The advantage of this quality is univer- 
sally, and sometimes unconsciously, recognised, 


and by no one more so than the professed teller | 


What is more common than to 


” 


of anecdotes. 
find one of these latter guilty of the “ white lie, 
of narrating an incident as having happened to 
himself, when every one knows perfectly well 
that it happened to some other person? For 
these and other reasons we are inclined to think 
that the autobiographer, with all his faults of 
egotism, vanity and one-sidedness, will always be 
a more efficient aid to the historian than the 
most impartial, accurate and informed of memoir- 
writers. 

Mr. Cyrus Redding comes to us recommended 
by two facts—that he has livedlong among notable 
people, and that he has enjoyed special opportu- 
nities for penetrating beneath the surface of 
things. Lawyers and journalists are more behind 
the scenes of that great comedy called society 
than any other persons, and we are inclined to 
think that the insight which the latter obtain into 
the secret springs which regulate human nature 
is the more extended and profound of the two. 
Mr. Redding belonged to journalism, when jour- 
nalism, as we now understand it, was in its 
infancy. His career, therefore, affords a valua- 


ble study, in which we may trace the gradual | 
development of the power which leads, if it do ! 


not control, public opinion in this country. In 
some respects, we must confess, there seems ta | 
have been alteration without improvement. But 
of this more anon. 

Mr. Redding is a Cornishman; some of his 
earliest recollections are connected with Fal- 
mouth. “I was dandled on the knee of Howard 
the philanthropist,” says he, “and saw Lord | 
North.” He has a perfect recollection of John 
Wesley, as he “stood preaching upon a heap of 
Norway timber on a quay at Falmouth :” 

A servant taking me out to walk, I saw him in a 
black gown, his long white hair over his shoulders, as 
in his portraits, at which I stared as at something 
wonderful. Children were clambering on timbers, 
close to where I stood. On a sudden he stopped in his 
discourse, turned round towards them, and called 
out in a clear, loud tone, ‘Come down, you boys, or | 
be quiet.” 

The times were indeed dramatic enough to 
supply plenty of incident. The French war 
raging, the mutiny at the Nore, the was work- | 
ing classes starving and disaffected, and the | 
invasion of Buonaparte hourly expected. To 


| man, of most agreeable manners.” 


| anecdote of “good King George’ 


See 








constant endeavour to dispel those mists of preju- 
| dice which ignorance has cast between the higher 


to pander to the passions which envy and discon- 
tent are apt to breed in the minds of the uneducated, 
| are doubtless unimpeachable titles to the grati- 
tude of the Government of this country. The 
incident, moreover, affords fresh proof, if any 
such were wanted, that the charitable efforts of 
| “the JerRoLp Testimonial” committee were not 
unrequired. 

Among the new works announced for publica- 
tion during the present season by Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett, of Great Marlborough-street, are 

| the following:—“ Personal Recollections of the 
Last Four Popes,” by Cardinal Wiseman; ‘The 
Book of Orders of Knighthood and Decorations 
of Honour of all Nations,” with 100 coloured fac- 
simile illustrations of the insignia, edited by Sir 
i Bernard Burke; “The Countess of Bonneval,” 


| meet this latter danger the wildest schemes were 
| suggested: 
| _ We were to retire eastward and waste the country. 
| The clergy were enrolled as guides. According to 
| the plan of our authorities, one-half the country, or 
| that which lay westward of the enemy’s landing- 
place, must have been cut off, as the people there 
could only retreat into the sea. No provision of food 
| had been made, so that those who retreated in the 
other direction, and were to waste the country, must 

| have subsisted on air in their retreat over rocky 
heights and heathy commons. 
When he was twenty years old Mr. Redding 
‘set out on a lingering route from the West to 
London.” Bath was then in its glory, and the 
| young traveller had his eyes wide open for what- 
ever was worthy of note. Here he saw William 
Pitt, of whom he says, that “his countenance, 
forbidding and arrogant, was repellant of affec- 
tion and not made to be loved, full of disdain, of 
self-will, and as a whole destitute of massiveness ; 
his forehead alone was lofty and good.” Here 
also he met Sir John Moore, “a fine, soldier-like 
From Bath 
| he went to London, and among other letters of 
| introduction which he bore with him, was one to 
Alderman Wood, — afterwards the stanch par- 
| tisan of Queen Caroline,—“a kind, hospitable 
and sensible man.” One of the first reminiscences 
connected with the metropolis is the funeral of 
| Pitt in Westminster Abbey, to which Mr. Red- 
ding was fortunate enough to gain admission. 
“ The funeral was on a Saturday, and on the Mon- 


and the lower classes, and his persevering refusal | 


by Lady Georgiana Fullerton ; “Recollections 
of West-end Life,” by Major Chambre; “ Novels 
and Novelists from Elizabeth to Victoria,” by Mr. 
Jeaffreson; “The Two Brothers,” by the author 
of “The Discipline of Life;” “Cousin Harry,” 
by Mrs. Grey; “ A Willand a Way,” by the Hon, 
| Henry Coke ; and also new novels by Lady Scott, 
| Mrs. Gore, Miss Pardoe, Mr. Hannay, and the 
author of “ Wildflower,” &c. 

In giving to our readers the second half of the 
|“ Memoir of the Royal Academy,” we beg to 
| reiterate our apologies for its delay. Those who 
| complain of our breach of promise would look 

upon the offence more leniently if they could 

| form the slightest notion of the difficulties of 
| such a task, where nothing has been done to 
| pave the way, and everything had to be fished 
| out of the most recondite sources. The next 
| Memoir, which will be given as soon as ready, 
| will be of the Linnean Society. 


— 




































| he was fully qualified by “ an acquaintance with 
all the details, even to the mechanical part.” He 
did not, however, carry that idea into execution 
immediately, but joined a new daily evening 
paper called the Pilot, under the proprietorship 
and editorship of one Samuel, a barrister, who 
was already a journalist of experience, and who, 
having been in India, was a determined 
enemy of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany. “Samuel,” says Mr. Redding, “ wrote 
with rapidity and elegance, but he possessed little 
imagination.” After Samuel, Mr., afterwards Sir 
Herbert Compton, became editor of the Pilot. 
He, however, returned to India, where he 
became Chief Justice of Bombay, and, returning 
to England, died “in Hyde-park-gardens two or 
three years ago.” Mr. Redding’s duties upon the 
Pilot were, as he describes them, “ desultory;” 
ranging from the collection of commercial intelli- 
gence in the City to light articles and descriptive 
reporting. Anecdotes and reminiscences at this 
period fall so thick and fast that quotation is out 
of the question. Sheridan, Johnson the Smuggler, 
Burdett, the boy Betty, Mrs. Siddons, Grimaldi, 
John Kemble, appear upon the stage in the life. 
When Compton left for India, Mr. Fitzgerald 
became editor of the Pilot, which “rose into 
favour at the Horse Guards,” the Duke of York 
supplying it with the exclusive intelligence in 
his department. The Morning Chronicle was 
at that time the paper “most respected for prin- 
ciple.” Perry, the editor, was the personal 

















































day the debating societies opened, of which Pitt 
had been much afraid :”— a striking comment upon | 
the influence which this statesman exercised over | 
society. On his arrival in London, Mr. Redding 

| took lodgings in Devereux-court, and dined at 

| the Fleet-street chop-houses, where he used to 
meet habitués who still recollected Johnson and 
Goldsmith: 

The left-hand room on entering the “ Cheshire ” 
[‘*The Old Cheshire Cheese,” in Wine-office-court], 
and the table on the right, on entering that room, 
having the window at the end, was the table occupied 
by Johnson and his friends almost uniformly. This 
table and the room are now as they were when I first 
saw them, having had the curiosity to visit them 
recently. They were, and are, too, as Johnson left 
them in my time. Johnson’s seat was always in the 
window, and Goldsmith sat on his left hand. 


At St. Paul’s Cathedral Mr. Redding once 
heard Bishop Porteus. “I have,” says he, 
“heard many a better sermon from a country 
curate;” but of Rowland Hill he says that he 
was original, eloquent and earnest. Fox did not 
long survive his great opponent, and Mr. Redding 
was present at his funeral also ; concerning which 
he testifies that “the affection displayed by the | 
people was extraordinary ; I saw men crying like 
children.” These and other recollections are 
thrown together without much order, but they 
are full of interest notwithstanding. Here is an 
> well worth | 
quotation: 

I was told that in passing out of town, and hearing 
a cry, he had put his head out of his carriage window 
and called “sprats” very lustily. There was little 
doubt of his insanity at this time, though nothing 
was said of it. 


friend of Fox, and among the contributors were 
Moore, Mackintosh, Campbell and Sheridan. 
The Sun was then edited by John Taylor the 
punster, and author of the farce ‘ Monsicur 
Tonson.” The Times was more noticed for 
“its past unmerited persecution than by its 
talents.” Such was the state of the press during 
the first decade of the present century. The most 
prominent feature which distinguishes the jour- 
nalism of the past from that of the present is the 
comparatively small influence which the pro- 
prietary element had in dictating the policy of 
the paper. Journalists look back with regret 
upon that time when Barnes ordered his pro- 
prietor out of the room, with an intimation 
that each had his proper business to attend to. 
Returning to the West, for the purpose of 
editing a Plymouth paper, Mr. Redding made the 
acquaintance of Wilkie and Haydon, of whom he 
has much to tell. In this part of the Memoirs 
we find a mass of interesting information con- 
cerning the state of the British navy at that time. 
Turner the painter paid a visit to the West, 
and Mr. Redding relates an anecdote illustrative 
of his singular powers of observation. Having 
had a dispute with one Demaria, an Italian, as to 
whether the port-holes of a vessel could be dis- 
tinguished after sunset: 

I remember one evening on the Tamar, the sun had 
set and the shadows became very deep. Demaria, 
looking at a seventy-four lying under Saltash, said: 
“You were right, Mr. Turner, the ports cannot be 
seen. The ship is one dark mass.” “I told you so,” 
said Turner; ‘‘now you see it—all is one mass of 
shade.” ‘Yes, I see that is the truth, and yet the 
ports are there.” “ We can take only what we see, no 
matter what isthere. There are people in the ship— 
we don’t see them through the planks.” 








































About this time, Mr. Redding first conceived | 


| the idea of establishing a newspaper, for which j have remained for some time unattached. This 





Mr. Redding returned to town, but appears to 
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ve him leisure to look about him, and he 
appears to have employed his leisure very well 
in scrutinising very closely the notables of the 
day. Lord Eldon was then presiding over the 
Court of Chancery. “I remember,” says he, 
«that Eldon used to steal into the George Coffve- 
house, at the top of the Haymarket, to get a pint 
of wine, Lady Eldon not permitting him to enjoy 
it in peace at home.” About this time he was 
introduced to Madame de Stacl (who was then 
residing in this country), and represents himself 
as “disappointed in the appearance of this 
celebrated woman.” Shortly afterwards Mr. 
Redding had a short interval of employ- 
ment, becoming, for a brief period, editor | 
of the Dramatic Review, a post which he | 
relinquished in order to engage in a statistical 
work on Ireland, which also was given up 
“because no one could be obtained who would be 
answerable for the illustrated portions.” That 
these abortive but honourable plans were not 
conducive to profit, we gather from the note: “I 
set off from town to sell a small freehold of my 
own in one of the midland counties.” At this 
time he became intimate with Dr. Wolcott (Peter 
Pindar), then blind, whose house, near where 
Euston-square now stands, but which then looked 
upon the open fields, was the resort of many 
humorists, artists and literary men. The meet- 
ings here supply Mr. Redding with a fund of 
anecdotes. When Leigh Hunt was imprisoned 
in Horsemonger-lane Gaol for the libel on George 
IV., Mr. Redding visited him: “ His apartment, 
on the ground-floor, was cheerful for such a place, 
but that only means a sort of lacquered gloom 
after all.” Of John Hunt, Mr. Redding testifies 
that “he never knew one of a more noble cast of 
mind.” By John Hunt he was introduced to his 
relative West, “a man of few words, grave, and, 
Iimagine, not possessed of much acquired infor- 
mation beyond his art.” In speaking of John 
Hunt, Mr. Redding relates, as an illustration of 
his high spirit, that he once returned some 
theatrical orders to John Kemble, because the 
latter attempted to dictate the spirit of the cri- 
ticisms in the Examiner. We must differ, how- 
ever, and that very seriously, from Mr. Redding 
when he endeavours to exalt this incident into 
an extraordinary occurrence at the expense of 
all modern journalists. Still more seriously must 
we differ from him when he takes it upon himself 
to declare that “the Zimes alone came with clean 
hands out of arecent display of the late venal 
system of newspaper free admissions.” The only 
ground for such an opinion is a statement which 
was once put forward by a London manager in 
an ill-advised moment, which was so manifestly 
ridiculous and untrue that it excited nothing but 
contempt in the minds of those who were really 
acquainted with the facts of the case, and who 
knew (as they now know) that if there be any 
paper within the wide circle of the English press 
which can be justly accused of yielding to ex- 
ternal influences in regard to its dramatic cri- 
ticism, it is the very journal which Mr. Redding 
selects as the exceptional paragon of honesty. 

Mr. Redding was now thirty years of age, and, 
he tells us, he had not made money. To the 
modern literary man the fact will not seem extra- 
ordinary. Mr. Redding attributes this, and justly, 
to his not having intrigued to get himself trumpeted. 
About this time Napoleon was caged in St. 
Helena, and Mr. Redding resolved upon visiting 
the Continent. Proceeding via Dover and Bou- 
logne, he was soon on French soil: 

There was little prejudice visible against the Eng- 
lish. If the feeling existed in some, which can hardly 
be doubted, it was repressed by the civil manner of 
the larger number. I encountered in ‘*M. Pomme de 
Terre,” or ‘‘M. Godam,” all the insult I ever received, 
and that did not occur half-a-dozen times. 

It was during the visit to France that Mr. 
Redding collected the notes upon which he 
founded what may be considered his magnum opus, 
the “ History of Wine,” a book which is alike 
distinguished for the fulness of its matter and 
the elegance ot its style, and which is incom- 
parably the best book on the subject extant. 
Whilst in Paris he saw Talma and La Duchenois, 
whom he praises as the finest actors he ever saw, 
which from one who has seen Mrs. Siddons is | 
certainly no light estimate. During part of his 
Stay in the French metropolis Mr. Redding was 
engaged as editor of “ Galignani’s Newspaper,” | 
& position for which his knowledge of both 
languages and his experience in English journal- | 
ism eminently fitted him. ‘hat portion of the | 
Memoirs which belongs to the stay in Paris is 
full of amusing sketches of life in the French 








» His mind was a vast mine of information ; 





capital at this time. Once, he relates, happening 
to meet one of the Garde de Corps of Louis 
XVIIL., some reference was made to the studious 
habits for which that monarch had a reputation. | 
Upon Mr. Redding observing that he had heard 
that the King had a good library, the garde | 
offered to show him the only private library 
which the King possessed, and an appointment | 
was made to meet in the Tuileries when he would | 
be on duty :-— 
I was punctual, entered the palace, and we mounted | 


| on the leads, walking along by the parapet, till we | 


came to a square court. ‘‘ There, look down, that is 
the King’s library; he has no better in this building,” 
said my companion. The remark was a sympton of 
a radical change of feeling, and that the time of 
the old respect for a grand Bourbon King could 
never return. I looked down, and saw five or six | 
cooks in white caps, spitting larks. ‘‘ There,” said 

my companion, “that is the King’s private library; | 
I know of no other.” 

Having the entrée into the best society in Paris, | 
Mr. Redding came into contact with the most | 
notable personages; among others, with Talley- 
rand, of whom he gives the following very clear- 
sighted estimate :— 

Calm, callous, apparently untroubled by virtuous 
or vicious considerations, patient, far-seeing, penetra- 
ting into motive while apparently careless or engaged 
in thought, almost always anticipating correctly the 
result of an opposition to those who thought differ- 
ently from himself, having credit for more acumen 
than he merited, and during the working out of his 
anticipations as unmoved as a dead body by inter- 
vening successes or reverses, which, being foreseen, 
did not surprise him, he stood alone in Europe, the 
political seer of his time. 

When we say that half a volume is closely 
filled with the most interesting reminiscences of | 
Mr. Redding’s stay in Paris, it will be under- 
stood why we cannot do anything like justice to 
this part of his history. When he quitted 
France, he confesses that it was “with regret.” 
“T had gone over,” says he, “with many of the 
prejudices of my countrymen. I returned with- 
out any. I was fully persuaded that France and 
England had much to learn from each other to 
mutual advantage.” 

Immediately after his return to England, Mr. 
Redding met at Dr. Wolcott’s with the celebrated 
Dr. Parr, and happening to be invited into War- 
wickshire, to “stop a gap,” as the editor of a 
paper there for a short time, he saw a great deal 
of the learned but eccentric divine. The follow- 
ing of the doctor at a dinner at Sir Charles 
Greville’s is very graphic:— 

When dinner was over, and two or three glasses of 
wine had gone round, the doctor asked permission to 
have his pipe, saying he would go and sit by the 
chimney and take care the smoke went up; the 
Prince of Wales had allowed him his pipe at Carlton | 
House. He was in one of his best humours. Parr’s | 
appearance, when dressed for dinner, was well be- 
coming a divine of the old school. His huge cauli- 
flower wig overshadowed his bushy eyebrows, and | 
his cheeks swelled out at times when retaining the 
smoke, while he paused to make a rejoinder to some 
remark from another. Then the smoke was puffed 
forth in a volcanic cloud, and the doctor replied, or 
gave a learned dissertation upon the subject agitated. 
it was | 





overfilled. 

On returning to town, Mr. Redding began to 
contribute to the New Month/y, his coadjutors 
being Talfourd, Campbell, Robert Hunt 
Beazley. Campbell was the editor; 
he was not gifted with those habits which 
are styled business habits, the onus of the 
work fell upon the others. Campbell was 
wont to delay everything to the last moment, 
and had none of that regularity which is so ne- 
cessary to the conduct of even a literary enter- 
prise, At last Mr. Redding agreed to undertake 
the sub-editorial duties, and how necessary they 
had become, on account of the irregularity of the 


| joined the New Monthly about this time. 


| author of “ Lacon.” 


| and which was called the Star Chamber. 


and | 
but as | 
| some are of deep and abiding interest. 





poet, may be gathered from Mrs. Campbell’s 
offer: “I will search his pockets, he has letters 


there now which I dare say should be answered. | 


He loses, throws, or puts them aside continually, 
and forgets where.” 
all fitted for the post is pretty clear from the 
fact that in the very first number a wag out- 
witted him by giving a fictitious account of the 
writings of an imaginary “ Richard Clitheroe,” 
who was described as “a writer of the reign of 
James I., who left plays in two quarto volumes, 
of which only one copy was extant;” a hoax 
which, if more decent, was about as palpable as 
that which was lately played upon the learned | 
editor of the Morning Adrertiser. 

At this point of the Jfemoirs may be found | 


That Campbell was not at | 


|The Diary” 





some curious anecdotes of the eccentric Italian 
author Ugo Foscolo, in whom sensitiyeness and 
irritability seemed to have been pushed closely 
to the confines of mania. Joanna Baillie, Henry 
Roscoe, and Mr. Procter (Barry Cornwall), 
Horace and James Smith, and Sir John Bowring 
Some 
entertaining private letters from Horace Smith 
are inserted, as also anecdotes of Hook, Blanco 


| White, Horace Twiss, Wilson Croker, Poole (the 


author of “Paul Pry”), and the good-natured 
and eccentric Thomas Hill. Miss Mitford also 
became a contributor to the New Monthly, and 


| Mr. Redding relates some circumstances which 
| prove, that however simple this lady may have 


been in her conceptions of country-life, she knew 


| very well how to drive a hard bargain in obtain- 


ing payment for her “copy”. Six guineas per 
article, long or short, constituted her idea of the 
value of her services. Mrs. Hemans also wrote 
for the magazine. An infinite number of anec- 
dotes concerning the various writers engaged in 
the New Monthly, especially Campbell and Wol- 
cott, render this part of the Memoirs very lively. 

An abundant crop of those pretty drawing-room 
table volumes called “the Annuals,” made their 
appearance between 1820 and 1830. Mr. Redding 
states that he was “ besieged for contributions ” 
for them, and that he sent many contributions to 
several, but always anonymously, excepting in 
the case of Alaric Watts’s “ Literary Souvenir.” 
Mr. Redding regrets that the fashion of these 
compilations has passed away; because, although 
many of them were only made to sell, some con- 
tained matter of real merit. That is true enough; 
but there is no way of controlling the humours 
of the public, and the mere fact that these 
volumes cease to appear is a sufficient proof that 
they are no longer wanted. It must be confessed 
that few of the “Annuals” were anything but 
beautiful ephemera, and it is certain that all the 
valuable matter which would appear in them if 
they were in existence finds other channels to the 
public eye. 

Of Hazlitt, whose writings for the magazine 
were “of distinguished ability,” Mr. Redding 
gives a life-like portrait and many anecdotes. 
“He was a pallid-complexioned man, with features 
by no means striking nor uncommon. They 
indicated no want of thoughtful expression nor 
of energy. His hair was dark, his eyes speaking, 
and his forehead good. His person was insigni- 
ficant, almost vulgar, and under the middle 
stature. His manner plain, and sometimes even 
gauche. His temper was wayward.” There are 
also some capital anecdotes about Colton, the 
Referring to the appearance 
of “ Vivian Grey,” Mr. Redding reminds us of 
the almost forgotten fact that Mr. Disraeli at 
that time conducted anonymously a paper which 
was little better than a polite kind of satirist, 
“Mr. 
Disraeli reviewed and extolled his own book in 
its columns.” The fact of an eminent man 


| beginning public life by personal attacks is by no 
| means uncommon; for the last few years sup- 


ply us with the case of a gentleman who 


} attained a respectable position on the magisterial 


bench, and who died in all the odour of loyalty 
and sanctity, who began life by publishing the 
coarsest and most scurrilous attacks, not only 


| upon individuals, but upon royalty itself. 


Among the crowds of shifting images which 
pass across the glass of Mr. Redding’s memory, 
Wash- 
ington Irving, for instance, is met with at a 
dinner at Campbell’s, and is described as being 
“somewhat taciturn.” At evening parties, or 
after dinner when the wine circulated freely, I 
never heard a jest from his lips.” 

About the end of 1830, both Campbell and 
tedding retired, the one from the editorship and 
the other from the sub-editorship of the New 
Monthly Magazine. ‘This secession was the natu- 
ral consequence of a long series of interference 
with their duties which these gentlemen 
had sustained at the hands of Mr. Colburn, 
the proprietor. One of these was the rejec- 
tion by Mr. Colburn of Warren’s “ Diary of 
a Late Physician,” after its acceptance by the 
editorial department; the consequence of which 
was that that admirable series of papers found 
their way into the pages of Blackwood, of which 
periodical the clever author has ever since been 
one of the chiefest supports. It is a curious fact, 
however, that the injustice which one proprietor 
committed was atoned for by another; for when 
was sent to Blackwood, it was 
rejected by Wilson, and was only inserted at the 
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express instance of Mr. John Blackwood. When | of the Princess and her husband, collects a num- | mity of evil, the harmony of a spiritual life, the 
Campbell left, Talfourd and most of the old con- | ber of anecdotes of her, some authentic, some | beauty of holiness, are figures of speech and 
tributors left also. Of his own secession Mr. doubtless, very apocryphal, and prefaces them | nothing more. The proper epithet to apply 
} 
| 





Redding observes, sensibly and truly enough: | with a portrait that is not a likeness. | to a perfect life is a life of goodness. But 
The publisher and myself separated civilly enough. | _ Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott. Two Lives. | goodness is not beauty, except in a meta. 
As usual, no labour, no goodwill, no spirit connected | By the Rev. Jas. White. (London: Routledge.) | phorical and inaccurate _ acceptation. Nor 
with a literary work in similar cases tell. The bare | Brief biographies such as one would expect to | is it easy to see how the principles of art can be 
letter of the task is to be achieved in proportion to | find in a good biographical dictionary. They | made available for the guidance of life. No 
the mercenary contract—the mind thrown into it or | will much amuse those who have not leisure to | doubt a mind cultivated by art and literature 
not, it is precisely the same. This is one of those | road longer ones, but who yet desire to know | may derive advantage from these sources even 
things of which traders have no appreciation, while | .omething of the histories of men whose names | in the practice of ordinary duties; but it is 
Sh Ting perp oa ae bens! — | are household words. | absurd to suppose that art or literature has any 
Shilling and pence men capnot comprenend it. | | necessary tendency to improve the moral faculties, 
3ulwer became the new editor, and when : | The co-existence of the highest artistic culture 
Campbell left, after an ineffectual attempt to PHILOSOPHY. | and a low moral standard are, unfortunately, too 
draw him back, he was insulted in the very maga- ; | common. It is possible to have a perfect scientific 
zine which his name had made successful by the | The Beautiful in Nature, Art and Life. By acquaintance with the details of the Parthenon, 
insertion of the disgraceful “* Few Words with the Anprew James Symincton. London: Long- | t9 understand the laws of colour better than 
Public,’ in which his secession was compared man and Co. Chevreuil himself, to be a master of the mystery 
to the dismissal of a tipsy typographer. Bulwer | Mr. Symrncron has sought “to enter the great | of thorough-bass, and yet not to be one step 
lid not long continue in the editorship. Hook then | Temple of the Universe by the ‘gate whichis called | advanced towards “ the harmony of a perfect life.” 
tried it and failed ; then Hood, and then Ainsworth. | Beautiful,’ and endeavoured to show that it is| The word beauty, in its primary sense, was ap- 
Poor Hood, in a letter to Mr. Redding, com- | built according to ONE mighty plan, its combina- | plied to the agreeable nature of the sensations 
plained bitterly of Colburn’s interference. ‘He | tions and diversities ever being referable to higher | derived from the objects of sight. This is the 
cramps me in every way,” wrote the unfortunate | unities, and these again to laws yet more general: | only philosophical usage of the word. In this 
editor. | our finite minds alone preventing us from assign- | sense, the subject-matter of the beautiful would 
After the secession from the New Monthly, Mr. | ing all things whatever to an absolute unity.” | pe eonfined in the first instance to the material 
Redding, under Campbell, joined the Metropolitan | We are afraid, however, that Mr. Symington has universe, in the second to the imitative arts of 
then started by Mr. Cochrane, a publisher. | been enabled to penetrate at most no further than painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving and 
Moore, who had refused to touch the New | the Court of the Levites, and that the Holy and | the like. But custom has insisted on classing with 
Monthly, joined this; as also Montgomery of | Holy of Holies have been pitilessly closed against | them music and literature. For this there is 
Sheffield; Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd; Moir him. We shall endeavour to state, as briefly | some justification. Music has undoubtedly many 
(the “ Delta” of Blackwood) and others. Their | as possible, the reason of his failure. In the | scientific analogies with form and colour, and 
connection with the Metropolitan lasted two years, | first place, we cannot agree with him as to the | may be placed on the same footing as sculpture 
when, by a change of proprietorship, the periodical ; subject-matter of the beautiful. He has quoted | and painting without any violent wrong. The case 
passed to Captain Marryatt. in one place a saying of Cousin, which may serve | of literature is somewhat different. Without 
As we approach nearer to the present day, the | very well fora starting-point. “ Philosophy,” says | losing sight of the fact that art is “a symbolising 
reminiscenees of Mr. Redding naturally lose | M. Cousin, “turns upon the fundamental ideas of | of divine attributes in matter,” it is in its essence 
some of their peculiar interest; still there | the true, the beautiful, and the good. The idea | jmitative. On this ground literature may claim 
is plenty of matter to arrest the attention | of the true is psychology, logic, metaphysics; the | a legitimate connexion. We see no objection to 
of the careful reader. A letter from Pierce | idea of the good, is public and private morals; | the view which Mr. Symington takes of her 
Egan, on meeting with the Guiccioli (whom the | the idea of the beautiful, is that science which in claim: “ 
ladies of the party did not hold to be “quite | Germany is called esthetics, the details of 
proper”), a boozing match with the accom-/| which pertain to the criticism of literature 
plished Christopher himself—such are the matters | and the arts, but whose general principles | the same ultimate end, there is a difference in the 
which meet us at every page. If experience | have always occupied a more or less considerable | means. and its capabilities ave tacts stdcle waned. 
bring fitness, Mr. Redding was worthy to write a | place in the researches and even in the teaching Tnchond of form, colour, &c., we have language as a 
“ History of Wine,” seeing that he, as he says, | of philosophers, from Plato and Aristotle to | direct medium, conveying impressions of love, truth, 
actually vanquished the Giant of the North at his | Hutcheson and Kant.” Mr. Symington, how- | beauty, and delight to the mind, without the inter- 
own weapons. Having brewedsome rum punch, | ever, has chosen to unite Nature, Art, and | vention of any outward image or illusion—words 
which Kit himself (no mean authority) pro-| Life, as the idea of the Beautiful. This | themselves being symbols. Poetry, toa great extent, 
nounced to be “excellent,” he kept to him glass | classification, we are inclined to think, is either | Combines the “objective permanence” of the plastic 
for glass; and when they parted, the great North | too narrow or too extensive. If we are to in- | pictorial, with the “successive development” which 
was “evidently much exhilarated. I (adds Mr. | clude Life, there seems to be no reason why belongs te eal wi pe soe ptr tne 
Redding) was bold, and insisted on a stirrup- | science, physical and metaphysical, should not | stn oy dg gi vee i we rape —— 
glass at parting.” | also be included. Indeed, Mr. Symington himself | 7 hy Sens Ss wit ARCs, 
ae OO 5 . . : : ’ . 8 umseil | moment. With a vocabulary, which, though subject 
There is a good deal about ‘Peter Borthwick, | seems to have more than once doubted whether | to local change of language, is otherwise unlimited in 
which is probably more truthful than flattering ; ; he was right in omitting these branches of philo- | its range of illustration, poetry affords the greatest 
and a better impression conveyed by a portrait | sophy from his scheme. Again, he understands | scope for reaching at will the inmost thoughts, feel- 
of Beckford than is generally conceived of the | art to refer only to those subjects of which we | ings and sympathies of men. 
author of “ Vathek.” The death and funeral of | are cognizant by the senses of sight and hearing. | 
Campbell give the text for a friendly but, we | We are perfectly aware that this is the general | fine arts and literature are sufficiently cogent to 
have no doubt, very fair estimate of his character. | idea. But Sir Isaac Newton, whom he himself justify us in classing them together, and in inves- 
Mr. Redding’s next literary engagement _(after quotes, was inclined to believe that some general | tigating the laws whieb govern preeni in their per- 
the appearance of his “ History of Wine”) ap- | laws of the Creator prevailed with respect to the | fection, But beyond this we are not prepared 
pears to have been upon the Lxraminer, in| agreeable or unpleasing affections of all our | ¢o go "Mr Symington, at the close of his second 
which he was invited to assist Mr. Fonblanque, | senses. Indeed, there seems to be no reason why a gives as a definition of beauty: “The 
whom he terms ( with what might perhaps be | gastronomy, for instance, should not be raised to | result of the free operation of the positive laws 
deemed “faint praise”) “the mneatest political | the dignity of an art as much as painting or} which govern the mind of man and outward 
writer of the day.” Afterwards he mentions a | music. Vatel or Caréme could, no doubt, have | nature.” According to this definition, there is no 
publication “of a cheap a name of | expatiated upon the laws which regulate the | reason why the pa. Seer of the problem which 
whieh is not specified, in which orace Smith, | agreeable in matters of taste, if not wi 2 aS r 
Miss Mitford, Mrs. Watts, Douglas Jerrold, and 1 me a ian with ene Eager the phi ea inept . oe oa 
Mr. St. John were to assist, and a project for a | losophy of Ruskin or of Reichardt. There are, | peli pand pei eaten A pall ang ona 
shecuedslenl diatinmarn ‘GAikdy-aigeste-tniiiniesh entikiaiiin. “Macy sea aaa Samedaae should not all be termed beautiful. But it will 
Since that time Mr. Redding seems to have faded | scents and colours: and more than one writer on | — to pesmunds sayuredione man tnd oe 
out of public journalism. 7 | the Beautiful has thought the sense of touch not | a — bj ~ different oe vd 
Whether, as Mr. Redding states, “a treatise unworthy of being classed with those of hearing aa ee sacha net agg 
on the venality of criticism remains to be written,” | and of vision fs | by these wild attempts at generalisation ; and we 
is a question which we can scarcely be expected On the other hand, Mr. Symington’s classifica- should be er ye patiently to ro a ge — 
to discuss at any length. Mr. Redding’s expe- | tion may be too comprehensive. We would allege | ce oii rate A wget See 
rieuce may have led him to the conclusion that | the authority of Burke, certainly not inferior to tice dicaaedenin aie sais ye ee Heme 
venality is not uncommon among the press; but | the authorities whom he quotes in favour of his | retro must work faithfully in their several 
if, by that sentence, he intends to infer that it is | view. spheres, collecting facts and treasuring results. 
the rule rather than the exception, W 4 can only | From what has been said we may easily see how | The unities in the great “Temple of the Universe” 
Coositons which would leu! him to a happier | Suara Th ral ape ie | Wile thir own interpreters; and theres wi 
result, Let that pass, however; it is the fashion | quality to virtue has a strong tendency to confound ; See certainly be obtained by such a reasonable 
hk 2 patie Beene vee: Heme ‘sagen Oe ase A : | process of induction, than by the creation of 
of the men of a bygone age to bewail the degene- | our ideas of things; and it has given rise to an bitr email snede with which fact 
racy of their suecessors, and has been so ever since | infinite deal of whimsical theory . . . This | 7 nitrary hypotheses, to coincide with which tacts 
Homer, and doubtless even before. It is sufficient | !00se and inaccurate manner of speaking has | 9T° tartuced withens monty. . 
for us to be able to thank Mr. Redding cordially | therefore misled us both in the theory of taste and of But it is time that we should attempt to give 
for his very interesting and useful work, and 0 | morals; and induced us to remove the science of our some account of the manner in which Mr. 
hope that, in doing so, he will acquit us of the duties from their proper basis (our reason, our | Symington has carried out his plan. We are 
Bi She RT er alg Py ality relations, and our necessities), to rest it upon founda- | sorry to say, that here too we shall have some 
slightest suspicion of venality. | tions altogether visionary and unsubstantial. | objections to raise. We admit his plea, that it 
‘ a 4 ; | With this view we are disposed to agree. In | would have been impossible, in the space at his 
Anecdotical Memoir of the Princess Royal. (Lon- | point of fact, it is only by an artifice of rhetoric | command, to give more than an outline of his 
lon: Houlston and Co.) Designed for the occasion; | that the term beauty has been applied to the per- | subject; but we think that he might have em- 
tl ployed this space more judiciously. To take the 








What has been affirmed of painting and sculpture, 
is also in a great measure applicable to poetry. With 


The analogies, then, which exist between the 





this little book, after a short sketch of the lives | fectionof a moral life. Such phrases as the defor- 
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THE CRITIC 











section on Y ion as an example. Of 
thirty-seven pages devoted to this art, ten are 


monopolised by Phidias, between five and six are | tioned. 


given to a digression on nude statues, one page 
more brings us at a leap down to Michael Angelo, 


and the remainder contain little else than a 
rapid catalogue of sculptors, not too happily 
selected. Moreover, of the whole thirty-seven 


pages, thirteen are quotation, pure and simple. 
Surely it would have been possible, even in this 
scanty space, to treat the subject somewhat more 
systematically. But, quitting this ungrateful 
task, let us turn examine the sections on 
Painting, Poetry and Music, which are by far the 


to 


best. Mr. Symington traces the first of these 
from its traditional origin in the profile of her 
lover, Which the daughter of Dibytades traced on 
the wall, following the outline of his shadow cast 


1 


by her lamp. He gives a rapid and lively sketch 
of the progress of the art amongst the E 








ugyptians, 











Assyrians, Greeks and Romans, glancing at 
Etruscan and Byzantine art, and expanding in 
nobler proportions, as he passes fron n the period 
f the Renaissance to modern times. His cri 
ticism of Raphael is full of sympathy and delicate 
appreciation: 

Raphael, the prince of painters—‘ the divine”— 
united in hims elf almost every species of artistic ex- 
cellence then known; blen ling all with unimitated 


inimitable grace, tenderness and harmony. Lis works 
overflow with humanity, and appeal irresis we 
the affections. Michael Angelo somewh: it 1 resembles 
Dante, even to those occasional ray of tender 
and touching beauty which are to be 
“Divina Commedia.” His daring imagination c 
giant forms, be longing, as it were, to a higher sp 
His peculiar domain was the intell ect, which in 
peopled with abstractions. Raphael, with genius 
the highest order, learning, unrivalled powers of in- 
vention, composition and expression, displaying sim- 
plicity, profundity and sustained grandeur, whether 
in historical subjects, portrait or moral allegory, 
scarcely yields to Michael Angelo in sublimity, and 
tohim alone, because, giving each its due place, he 
subordinates 
reality—humanity under its purest, fairest, sweetest, 
most loveable aspect. The greatness of Raphael may 
be said to consist chiefly in his having united and | 
harmoniously blended more of the various requisites 
of perfection, as observed in nature herself or recorded 
in the experience of genius, than any other historical 
painter. The purity, dignity, exquisite grace, natural 
sweetness, simple beauty, loving tenderness, and 
ecstatic joy mingled with wonder, that beam from the 
eyes of the Madonna di San Sisto in the Dresden 
Gallery, touch all loving hearts. 






found 1 
r 





A considerable space is given to Turner, 


amongst modern painters, a fact of which we by no | 


means complain. But surely it would have been 
only just to give a fuller account of such painters 
as Constable, Leslie, Maclise, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
and many others whose names are but barely 
mentioned. ‘This fault, in fact, pervades the 
whole book. In each subject one or two great 
names are chosen—for example, Shakspere and | 
Wordsworth in the section on poetry; Phidias in 
that on sculpture; Beethoven, Handel and | 
Mozart in that on music. Before those gods of 
his idolatry Mr. Symington burns all his incense, 
and finds himself exhausted when he comes to 
the Dii Minores. 


the intellect to the heart, and gives us | - : “eg! as 
| —that there is that in some of his choruses which is 


the | | In 
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| shouted them through the 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The chapter on Poetry treats of the subject in | 
a tolerably systematic manner. In the epic series | 


he briefly enumerates the poems of Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, and the Niebelun- 
genlied. But, in reference to Homer, he makes 
no mention of the Odyssey, a poem which few | 
scholars now-a-days would hesitate to pls r1ce above 
the Iliad. V irgil, too, should rather be remem- 


| 


bered as the author of the Georgics than of that | 


mediocre performance which constitutes 
title to an epic fame. The only lyric poets men 
tioned amongst the Greeks are Pindar, Sappho, 
Aleswus, Tyrteus, and Anacreon. And in this 
brief enumeration he makes two blunders. 
attributes the celebrated scolion on Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton to Alczeus; and he assumes, 
after the masterly summing up of Mure, that 
Sappho was guiltless of the vices laid to 
her charge. Amongst the French poets, Mr. 
Symington can find place only for Corneille, 
Racine, Molitre and Béranger. The French 
are certainly weak enough in this 
of composition; but Lamartine, Victor Hugo 
Chénier, La Fontaine, are surely entitled 
to a place in any Pantheon of poetic genius. In 
Italy we find no mention of Manzoni, Filicaja, or 
Leopardi. In Germany only two dramatic poets 
are cited—Goethe and Schiller, although 
name of Lessing might be supposed to be of | 
some consequence in any account of the drama. 


his | 
} ment. 


He | 


branch | 


the | work, 





| parably the greatest 


England, Depden, Pope, Shelley, Keats 
| Tennyson, are barely alluded to, or not even men- 
We should scarcely think it necessary 


to draw attention to these omissions, were it not 
for the fact that Mr. Symington can find place 
to cite “that brilliant constellation of poetic 
genius, Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. 
Browning, Mrs. Tighe, Mary Howitt, Mrs 
Norton, Miss Mitford, Miss Jewsbury, Miss 
Landon.” Curious must have been the judgment 


which presided over the choice of these claimants 
to poetic f 


} 1; 7 
lhe wind whistling in : 








ing through the dried tendons « 

which Hermes found on the banks of tl 

may be very convenient as a theoretic origin 
music; but, sin Mr. grants us the 





\ tou 
alternative, we prefer the solution contain 
the lines of T 

i do but 


And 


pip vb ae ub a 
Music, in fact, must have been coev: all with crea- 
tion—a natural impulse of the human heart. 
Ages before Moses and the children of Israel 
sang their triumphal ode on the overthrow of 
Pharoah, every emotion which can actuate the 
breast of man must have found a vent in song. 
How the two-stringed lyre, which we find pic- 
tured on the monuments of Egypt, became first 
the tetracbord, and then the heptachord in 
Greece, how the simple melody of the ancients 
was developed into the gorgeous and massive 


harmonies of modern times, would be interesting 
to examine, but would employ too much time 
We prefer to give two quotations, which may 


illustrate the characteristics of Handel and 
Beethoven. They are taken, we believe, from an 
article in the Quarter/y, which has been repub- 


lished in a separate form, but which is too little 
known. 

In reference to Handel: 

We feel that the sculptured grandeur of his recita- 
tive fulfils our highest conception of divine utterance 


almost too mighty for the weakness of men to express 
—as if those stupendous words, “ Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, the Prince of Peace!” could hardly be done 
justice to, till the lips of angels and archangels had 
vast profound in his tre- 


mendous salvoes of sound; and yet that, though the 


power of such passages might be magnified by 
Heaven’s millions, their beauty could hardly b 


We feel in that awful chorus, “ And tt 
that those three 


exalted. 


glory of the Lord shall be revealed,” 
announce in claps of thunder 
might 

with 


magical notes, which 
“That all flesh—shall see—it toge—ther,” 
better belong to an order of ethereal beings, 
wings, that they might rise spontaneous with 
sounds, than to a miserable race who ar 
clay and chained to earth, though they feel 
hardly stand upon it when they hear them. 

Of Beethoven : 

His grand “ Missa Solennis ” is the most w lerful 
moving tableau of musical painting that was ever 
prese nted to outward ear and inward eye. Each part 
is appropriate in : xpression. The “ Kyrie eley ; 
is a sweet Babel of supplications; the ‘Gloria in 

excelsis Deo” is a rapturous cry; the quartette “ E 
ie terra pax—hominibus bone voluntatis,” is meant 
for beings little lower than the angels; the ‘‘ Credo” 


merge: 





son 


+ 


is 


| is the grand declamatory march of every voice in | 


unison, tramping in one consent, like the simultaneous 
steps of an approaching army; the “ Ante 
Secula” is an 
regions separated in time and space from all we ever 
conceived in heaven or earth. 

We donot think justice is done to English 
| composers. The notice of Purcell, “incom- 
musician of the English 
school,” is meagre and unsatisfactory. Sir Henry 
Bishop, too, receives but very curt acknowledg- 


composition which is almost peculiar to England 
—the glee and madrigal—might have 
worthier tribute. 


With all these defects, there is much in Mr. 
Symington’s volumes that is interesting and 
attractive. From the various treasures of diffe- 


rent nations and of every age, he has collected an 
jnaaheneiide fund of apt quotation and eloquent 
criticism in reference to his favourite subjects. 
His work is a medley of noble thought, inspired 
by the genius of the most imaginative and entl 
{ siastic mankind. If the taste which has 
presided over this, the most valuable part c of his 
work, had been seconded by an equal judgment 
in the conception of the subjec t and the distribu- 
tion of the matter, we should have had a standard 
which, unfortunately, we must still hope 
| for from the future. If a second edition should 
| be called for, we would suggest the omission of 


of 





omnia | 
awful sustainment of the music in | 


Yet the greatest master of that species of | 


claimed a | 


the section on Life, and a more systematic arrange- 























ment of the other topics. It will be necessary, 
too, to correct a few mis prints, which have 
unaccountably escaped notice. The student of 
literature may well be at a loss tox nise the 
poems inten led by t] iiad, th M i oY yhosis, 
the Cidipus Colon: or the historical per- 
sonages indicated | Emperor Atoninus, and 
the philosopher ! nm Pal g usic 
must feel ui le in thi such 
ink 1 artist 8 Apellis R € i Ot 
su Entfiirung r the 
} ‘ i A Lher is ss S- 
reg ecents Fre: l i 1 in 
nan, V ] ) ] I i ’ 
¢ s to iD ) what I But t re 
e some mi 8 1 Mr. Syming st 
self correct he SW rate 
the origin of the I vented 

by ( Arezzo, a ven i s 

yt a stoi » 4 lat 
V uti, LAbii reatum 

Je ht ‘ 1S 
Ly are no less than four mistakes of 
s g al ive of punctuation. For Famula, 
S S J is, read Fan S Sanct 
: nove the commas at avis, jibris, 
and , Which are of no use what- 
ind substitute a comma for the full stop at 
Some sense may then be obtained. Mr. 
Symington is also wrong in referring the rise of 
the drama to the Thespian cart (in one place 
written Thesbian, i another Theban). The 
error arrises from confounding the platform of 
Thespis with the waggon of the comic dramatist 
Susarion. Twice there is a reference to the 
human voice divine.” The true expression is 


the “human face divine.” It occurs in Milton’s 


celebrated wg = of light, and derives half 
its force from the blindness of the poet. It is 
t usual to assign the Renaissa to the four- 
teenth century and it is utterly impossible that 
e Hebrew prophet ” should have gazed on the 

‘ paintes 1 imagery” of Nineveh 3000 years 


Even if he ever gazed on it at all , of which 
there is no evidence, he could not have done so in 
the time of the Judges. Lastly, had not Mr. 
Symington better procure the aid of a translation 
when next he attempts to render the classics? To 

| take a single instance. Horace, in his epistle to 
the Pisos, writes: 

Respicere exemplar vitze morumque jubebo 

Doctum imitatorem, et vivas hine ducere voces- 
which is thus translated—“I will order the 
learned imitator to respect the exemplar of life 
and morals, and hence draw words.” We defy 
any one unacquainted with Latin to extract a 
particle of sense from this English. What can 
be the meaning of “respecting the exemplar of 
life and morals?” The true meaning is, that the 
imitator, when skilled in the rules “of art (doc- 

‘to look to living characters as his 
model,” and hence derive language “ instinct with 
life.” But the word vivas, according to Mr. 
Symington, is superfluous. We might quote 
many similar instances ; but this must suffice. 
As we have before said, the book derives its 

| chief value from the multitude of ingenious, elo- 

quent and apt quotations which constitute a large 

proportion of the two volumes. But to render 

the whole treatise worthy of a permanent place 

| in our libraries, both method and detail must be 
materially altered. 
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A new edition of the Apocalyptic Stet hes: o 
j Le on the Book of Revelation. By the Rev. 
Joun Cumminc, D.D. (London: Hall, Virtue 


and Co.), demands. but slight notice from us. 
Vol. I., entitled “Things that were,” is all that 
yet published, but it is to be followed by a 
second volume on “ Things that are,” and bya 
third on “Th ings that shall be here after.” In 
the preface to the present volume we are com- 


is 








cently told that “the author saeneuile prays 
that God’s rich blessing may descend on the 
study of a work whieh all late events, from 
Sebastop. 1 to Calcutta, clearly vindicate and 
confirm.” Now, if our recollection serves us 
rightly, this is so far from being the case, that 
many of Dr. Cumming’s predictions have been 
by the events that have taken 


clearly falsifi 
place within the last few years. In the second 
volume he will perhaps explain to us what he 


means by this bold assertion. 


| It is a misfortune with some people that they 
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can never disagree with their neighbours upon 
ny subject but they must straightway write a 
book or a pamphlet about it, “ scribimus indocti | 
doctique.” The evil habit pervades all classes, 
but is more especially rife among theologians, a | 
larger class perhaps than any other, for almost | 
every one now-a-days whatever may be his work- | 
day calling, reckons himself to be a theologian. 
We don’t hold strictly with the maxim of “ Ne | 
sutor ultra crepidam,” for were such a rule made 
absolute, we should never have had a “ Pilgrims 
Progress” on the one hand, or a “Tristram 
Shandy” on the other. But we must own that 
we prefer the “ Virginius” of Sheridan Knowles 
to a sermon of his that we once heard him 
preach; and should it be ever our good fortune | 
to see Mr. Harcourt Bland perform at one of 
the Theatres Royal we doubt not that we shall | 
admire him more as a “ Dramatic Artist” than | 
as a theological controversalist. The singularity 
of his position, however, might still gain him | 
some readers were it not that the bulkiness of the | 
volume he has just published seriously militates | 
against it. It is upon theeverlasting Apocalyptic | 
question, and is entitled —The Apocalyptic History | 
contained in the Book of Revelation solved upon an 
entirely new and consistent principle. With a copious | 
Appendix. By Harcourt Branp, Dramatic | 
Artist of the Theatres Royal, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Bristol, &c. (Glasgow: Murray and Son) | 
Mr Bland, it seems, is dissatisfied with the pre- 
vailing interpretations of the Apocalyptic, and | 
justly so, as we have no doubt. “No one com- 
mentary which has yet come under his obser- 
vation can, if weighed impartially, be fairly 
considered conclusive, or even commonly satis- | 
factory.” —Neither Bishop Newton’s, Mede’s, | 
Fleming’s, Elliott’s or Dr. Cumming’s, which is 
the same as Elliot’s. All these render, sometimes | 
figuratively, and sometimes literally, just as it 
may suit their purpose at the time such words 
or symbols as “ the earth,” “the sea,” “a city,” | 
“ fire,” “ships,” “death,” “blood,” “hail,” &c. | 
This may be the case, but why it should disturb | 
Mr. Bland’s digestion, and put him to the labour | 
and expense of writing and publishing a large | 
book about it we cannot see. Having determined | 
to publish, however, he should have condensed 
his subject within reasonable limits. As it is | 
the reviewer is at a loss to seize upon its salient | 
points. Al] that we can afford to say about it is, | 
in the author’s own words, that he has “a strong | 
bias in favour of the pre-millennial theory, as | 
well as a fixed confidence in the hitherto 
received Protestant views concerning the two | 
witnesses, the river Euphrates, the seven heads of the 


| without thegate and nigh tothecity, ina frequented 


another place they are taken into a room which 
they are assured is built over the veritable site 
of Joseph’s workshop. But about the site of the 
crucifixion itself, it might be thought there would 
be no difference of opinion. Neither indeed was 
there any before Dr. Robinson prosecuted his 
“ Biblical Researches.” He it was, we believe, 
that first threw discredit upon the commonly 
received sites of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. 
“Tf it be asked,” he says, “where then are the 
true sites of Golgotha and the Sepulchre to be 
sought? I must reply that probably all search 
can only be in vain. We know nothing from the 
Scriptures than that they were near each other, 


spot. This would favour the conclusion that the 
place was probably upon a great road leading 
from one of the gates; and sucha spot would only 
be found upon the western or northern sides of 
the city, on the roads leading towards Joppa or 
Damascus,” For this statement Dr. Robinson 
has frequently been censured in such terms as 
these, “ Why should any one attempt to disturb 
the belief or acquiescence of the Christian world 
on a subject concerning which all nations have 
hitherto found reason to agree?” (Bishop 
Michael Russell.) To censure, however, in such 
a case, is not quite so philosophical as to examine 
what amount of truth an author has upon his 
side, and this is what Mr. Baynes has done in the 
iittle tract before us. That Calvary was without 
the city we must take for granted upon the 
testimony of Holy writ, and the usage of the 
Romans with respect to places of execution. But 
the site now shown is clearly within the city. 
“No ingenuity of writing or of mapping can 
accommodate its exclusion to the form which the 
city must have taken in all reason, and especially 
when, instead of being as now two miles, it was 
four miles in circumference.” .Mr. Baynes, from 
a careful study of the narrative of the Gospels, 
and the topography of Jerusalem, concludes that 
the place of our Saviour’s suffering must have 
been less than a mile out of the city northward 
from the Damascus, formerly the Ephraim 
Gate. This would bring us to the “same suburb 
as that appointed for the observance of the vica- 
rious rites of the Jews; for close by was the 
place for the burning of the sin-offering, the 
cleansing of the leper, and the driving away the 
goat bearing the imputed sins of the people.” 
If this be the true site, as Mr. Baynes endeavours 
to show, there is much significancy added to it by 
its proximity to the place of the Jewish vicarious 
rites. But if so, we must rid ourselves of the 
notion that Calvary was a mount. “The notion,’ 


beast, the wilderness, §c., &c. | says Mr. Baynes, “of Calvary being a mount is 
An important contribution to the Church | untenable upon Bible grounds. By the three 
History of the United States has appeared in the | first Evangelists it is simply said, “ When they 
form of A History of the Presbyterian Church in | came unto the place called Golgotha,” or Calvary, 
America, from its origin until the year 1760, with | and by St. John, into the place ;—terms, these, 
Biographical Sketches of its early ministers. By | which do not describe a mount. Nor is there, 
the Rev. Ricnarp Wensster, late Pastor of the | besides, a word in any of the Scriptures which 
Presbyterian Church, Mauch Chunk, Pa.; with a | denotes it to be so.”. We cannot conclude without 
Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. C. Van Rens- | thanking Mr. Baynes for the very clear and 
SELAER, D.D, ; and an Historical Introduction, by ; orderly manner in which he has placed this sub- 
the Rev. Wittiam Biackwoop, D.D. (Phila- | ject—one of so much interest—before us. 
delphi : Wilson.) This work is published under | eee 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Historical Mr. Bohn has added to his “ Household 
Society,” and forms the first volume of their | Library ” a new edition (the seventh) of Sturm’s 
publications. It must be regarded, therefore, as | Morning Communions with God, translated from 
coming forth with a certain amount of authority, | the German by W. Johnstone. It is a work too 
although the society disclaims being committed | well known to need description. 
to any controversial statements it may happen to | 
contain. Its author died in July 1856, at the fas jini 
comparatively early age of forty-five, leaving | EDUCATION. 
behind him some important historical manu- | — 
scripts, of which the present is one. He was | Locke on the Understanding. Edited by John 
according to numerous testimonies, not only a | Murray, with Questions by the Rev. G. B. 
devoted minister, but a good antiquary and his- | Wheeler. (Dublin: Kelly).—This is the third 
torian. The work now published was left in an | edition of a book more famous than deserving. 
imperfect state, embracing little more than half} We certainly should not place Locke in the hands | 
a century; “but,” says the editor, “it will | of youth. Mental science has made vast progress | 
nevertheless be highly appreciated by the public | since he wrote. To use him in teaching now is to 
as a valuable repository of Presbyterian history | make a movement backwards. 
and biography.” Mr. Van Rensselaer by his The Young Lady’s Guide to Arithmetic. By 
“ public,” of course means an American public, | John Greig. (London: Simpkin and Co.), has 
since for English readers such a work can possess | passed into anew edition. It certainly does not 
scarcely any interest. | appear to us to simplify the study of arithmetic; 
A Biblical Exercise on the True Site of Calvary. | the only peculiarity about it is the familiar form 
By Henry S. Baynes. (London: Stevenson.) | of illustration, choosing for examples the ordinary 
We are fated continually to have our faith in the | business of life, as the making out of a bill, the 
sites of the holy places disturbed by the re- calculation of travelling expenses, and such like. 
searches of modern travellers. Mere tradition | The Playground; or, the Boys’ Book of Games. 





to measure their own power both of action and 
of endurance, and how the feelings of other 
people are to be consulted as well as their own, 
The playground is a great moral teacher, and 
should be used accordingly. All active sports 
should be encouraged, whatever tries the muscles, 
or exercises the ingenuity. The author of “The 
Boys’ Own Book,” in the little volume before us, 
has described all the out-of-door games which boys 
can play, and told how they are to be played, 
and what are the rules of the play. The ma- 
jority of them are old acquaintances, but some 
are new to us, probably inventions since we 
revelled in the playground. 

Parable from Nature. Second Series. By Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty. (London: Bell and Co.)—In all 
ages and countries children have delighted in the 
fanciful work of giving tongues to trees, and 
human thoughts and feelings to birds and beasts, 
Mrs. Gatty has availed herself of this propensity 
and ministered to it by six more parables. 








SCIENCE. 


The Radical Theory of Chemistry. 

Josernu Grirrin. London: Griffin. 
Tue author proposes to prove that the laws of 
organic chemistry are as simple and orderly as 
the laws of inorganic chemistry; he combats 
many of the current opinions of chemists, and 
produces a new theory of the constitution and 
atomic measure of the gaseous salts and radicals; 
a new method of determining the atomic measures 
of compound gases; a new theory of vice-radicals 
of salts, and some eight or ten others which will 
doubtless interest the scientific world, but which 
will probably be unintelligible to the general 
reader. We do not pretend to offer an opinion 
upon them; we merely announce the fact that 
such a book is published. 


By Joun 








The Enlarged Prostrate; its Pathology and 
Treatment, §c. By Henry Toompson, M.D. 
London: Churchill. 

THE subject of this treatise is unhappily one of 

wide-spread importance. The disease of declining 

life, it is the parent of great suffering and of pre- 

mature death. Mr. Thompson having made it a 

special study, has given to the world the results 

of his investigations in a volume which will 
doubtless be eagerly read by all practitioners and 
by many sufferers. 





Elements of Mineralogy. By James Nicou. Edin- 
burgh : A. and C. Black. 

A PopuLakr treatise on mineralogy has been long 
a desideratum, and the Professor of Natural 
History at Aberdeen has well supplied the re- 
quirement. The principles and facts of the 
science are explained in the simplest language 
consistent with accuracy. The results of the 
most important chemical analyses are stated, 
without those details which embarrass the be- 
ginner and bewilder the unscientific reader, and 
a practical view is given of its applications to 
geology, mining and the arts. 





Chemistry of Agriculture. The Food of Plants, 
including the Composition, §c. of Manures. By 
Crarves A. Cameron, M.D. Dublin: Kelly. 

A TREATISE On manures, expressed in popular 

language, so as to be intelligible to the practical 

agriculturist. Dr. Cameron lucidly describes the 
composition of organic bodies, the nutriment of 
plants, the rotation of crops, the relationship be- 
tween the plant and the soil, the manner of ma- 
nuring, and then the various kinds of manures, 
showing to what particular soils each is best 





obtains but small reverence from them, and we 
are not surprised at their unbelief when, upon 
visiting Nazareth, they have pointed out to them 
the residence of the virgin, and are even shown 
her kitchen, parlour and bedroom, while in 


| By Georce Forrest, Esq., M.A. (Routledge). 

Pray is as mucha part of education as book- 
| learning. In play children pick up not merely 
| strength and health, but a great deal of positive 


adapted. This brief sketch of the manner in 
which the subject is handled will show the land- 
lord and farmer what a fund of profitable infor- 
mation is contained in this small volume. 








Zoology ; being a Systematic Account of the General 
Structure, §c. of the principal Families of the 
Animal Kingdom. By Wma. B. Carpenter, 
M.D. A New Edition, by W. S. Datuas. 
Vol. 2. London: Bohn. 

Tuis volume completes the new edition of Dr. 
Carpenter’s great work on zoology, at once the 
most scientific and the most popular book upon 
the subject. Mr. Bohn, introducing it into his 
“Scientific Library,” and so bringing it within 
reach of the pockets of persons of small means, has 
illustrated it lavishly with wood-cuts, which add 
vastly to its value and interest. Almost every 
page has one or more engravings. Every student of 











| knowledge of themselvesand of others. They learn 


natural history'should possess himself of this work. 
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FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Adele; a Tale. By Juvia Kavanacn, Author of 

“ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 

hans. A Chapter ina Life. By the Author 

of “ Mrs. Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. London: 

Hurst and Blackett. 

Tue novels of Julia Kavanagh are distinguished 
from the herd by freshness of conception and | 
composition. They have a distinctive character | 
of their ow. They are more like one another 
than is altogether to be approved, but they are 
unlike the novels of any other person. Open 
them anywhere, and you would know the page 
before you to be hers. This cannot be said of | 
some, even of those who attained to a reputation 
at the circulating libraries; and it is never found | 
in the multitude of bad fictions with which the , 
press is overburdened by incompetent writers. 
Julia Kavanagh has fairly won for herself a high 
position in the literature of fiction, because she 
has thrown herself upon her own resources, | 
searched her own memory and used her own 
eyes and ears, instead of taking at second-hand | 
from other novelists. She has resided long in | 
France and Belgium, and is intimately acquainted 
with the character, as well as with the private 
life, of the people in the provinces. There she | 
has laid the scene of Adele, and judiciously she 
has taken her personages from the class she 
knows so well. Hence, truthfulness pervades the | 
story. We feel, as we read, that if they are not | 
portraits, they are persons who might have lived | 
and acted and talked just in the same manner. | 
Adele is the story of a man in middle life, | 
who marries a young woman, and thetroubles they | 
encounter are the incidents of the narrative, for plot 
it can scarcely be called. William Osborne, the 
husband of Adele, is an Englishman engaged in | 
some ironworks in France, with his wife’s family 
and friends about him, and he, of course, the 
victim of all their feuds and troubles; the villain 
of the tale—for every novel, like every play, must 
have its villain—is a half-brother of Mr. Osborne, 
a scoundrel who had once aspired to the hand of 
Adele, and who, in revenge for his disappoint- 
ment, plots her ruin; and to accomplish it, 
forges her name to a correspondence with a roué, 
who was besieging Adele’s virtue according to 
the French fashion. Out of the maze of family 
intrigues, and the many new and remarkable 
characters thus brought upon the stage, all of 
whom are developed with uncommon distinct- 
ness and rare individuality, a story is constructed 
which will interest those who care more for the 
plot than the writing. But the merit of this new 
novel lies in its composition. 

The Orphans is the latest product of an author | 
who has certainly not quite sustained the repu- | 
tation achieved by her first performance. In 
none of her succeeding works has she equalled 
“Mrs. Margaret Maitland.” Perhaps it is that | 
she writes too much and too fast. ‘That novel 
had been carefully read and re-read, corrected 
and revised, and probably re-written. Having 
won fame by it, and something more, she was 
doubtless tempted to rush again into print, as 
speedily as the pen could fly over the paper; and 
now her productions seem to be less able than 
they are, because compared with her own 
achievements—the most dangerous and dis- 
heartening of all tests by which to try an author. 

The Orphans is a recovery of a portion of the 
lost ground, but not of all of it. Still it is a 
grade below “Margaret Maitland.” In one 
respect we like it better, for it does not bristle 
with Scotticisms ; the characters are English. 
But then the authoress is not so well acquainted 
with English as with Scotch character, and her 
personages are not so real and life-like. The 
Orphans is much more the product of her reading 
than of her observation. The people she puts 
upon the stage are taken from other novels. Sir 
Willoughby is not a creation, but an imitation. 
Mrs. Herbert, too, although wrought with great 
skill, is an artificial being, wanting those small 
traits by which we distinguish the real from the 
ideal—the work of the eye from that of the 
memory. It was by the faithful portraiture of 
the minutest traits of character that “Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland” so charmed the reader. That 
charm is wanting here; and therefore, critically, 
the Orphans must be pronounced as of less merit, 
although standing far above the average 1 





of the 


novels of the season. As a story, it will probably 
please the reader more than it commends itself 


as a work of art to the critic. 


Villette. By Currer Bett. A New Edition ! to Peggy Richardson, a young and pretty girl of 
(Smith, Elder and Co.)—This new issue, in a/ Calder, on the Roddam estate, with whom I reaped 


cheap form, of Miss Bronte’s best novel, will be 
very welcome. It is one of the few fictions we 
should wish to place upon the bookshelf, for it 


| will bear to be read again and again. 
The Colonel’s Daughter ; or, Life is but a Dream: | 1 
| sitting down to luxurious meals on an incipient 


a Tale. By Mrs. Crare. (Saunders and Otley.) 
—A tale written with excellent intentions, but 
the execution does not equal the design. As a 
work of art it cannot be critically approved. The 


| more than one harvest.” 
| they are delightfully suggestive. 


story is amusing and the moral is unexception- | 


able, but the writing is singularly wordy, ram- 
bling and inartistic. The authoress has ability, 
but she wants experience ; she must practice a 
great deal more before she can venture to aspire 
to a position in the literary world. 

Mount Gars; or, Marie’s Christmas Eve, 
(Parker and Co.) is a tale “adapted” from the 
German of Stifter. What this novel phrase 


The italics are ours, but 
Who would 
not rather be Robert Story, the incipient poet, 
reaping the golden corn with a young and pretty 
girl, than King “Bomba” with a bad digestion, 


earthquake? And yet it is not the companionship 
of brawn and beauty which is remarkable. The 
fields of merry England witness many such 
scenes—scenes which sweeten the hard brown 
crust of the labourer. It is not the vividness of 
memory recalling those pleasing circumstances 


| which makes Mr. Story distinct and superior to 


means we know not, unless it be a transformation 


similar ‘to that which French plays are subjected 
towhen the plot is stolen and clothed in an 
English dress. 
as we have it here is a very pretty one, and will 
please and profit children greatly. 

Forty-five Guardsmen. By Alexander Dumas, 
is another most agreeable addition to the“ Parlour 
Library.” The more frequent appearance of 
translated novels is an indication, we hope, that 
English readers are beginning to prefer them to 
the original trash written by our fifth-rate 
novelists at home. 
succession of equally excellent translations of 
equally clever novels with this one. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Poetical Works of Robe rt Story. 
Longman and Co. 


London: 


| Ir there be such a creature as a crabbed critic, 


let him say a good word for Robert Story’s book, 
aud it will atone for much of the torture which 
he has inflicted on others, and much of the 


However that may be, the story | 


his class. It is the power of fixing those early 
pictures on the pages of his book which raises 
him from the rank of ordinary men. There are 
few more charming poems extant than this one 
to sweet Peggy Richardson. We intend to cull a 
few verses which will show how a bright playful 
manner mingles with those shadowy reflections 


| which will come unbidden to the human heart: 


We shall hope to receive a | 


| 
| 


misery which he has imposed on himself. A book | 


more honest and hearty never grew out of the | 


constructive brain of a poet. Robert Story, like 
Robert Burns, was a ploughman, a toiler on the 
soil, and, like Burns, he shows in his own 
proper person that the Muses, though fabled to 
inhabit a high estate, have no exclusive par- 
tiality for “the Upper Ten Thousand.” Pitt, by 
his notorious liberality to Burns, acted as if he 
thought the Muses had madea mistake, and sadly 


descended from their dignity by favouring a poor 


ploughman. Because they had been so liberal, 
he became niggardly. The minister believed in 
their royal blood, and he had not the modern in- 
stances of Edward Capern and Robert Story— 
not to mention others—to teach him how much 
they delight to sit by poor men’s fivesides. But 
so it is, that the light and rapture of minstrelsie, 
like God's own sunshine, often throb within and 
about the cottage homes of England. Were it 
not so, poverty would be dreary indeed, and the 
gulf between luxury and need would be an awful 
gap in nature. 


That man can never strictly be 


termed poor who yearns to beauty and turns 


from deformity, or 
through the gloom of his physical 
dition. In this sense Robert Story has wealth 


if a poetical idea glitters 
con- 


which none of Victoria’s coins could purchase. 


| Hence we do not agree with him when he says, 


somewhat ungraciously, of the spirit of his muse, 


“Tt found me poor at first, and it has not mad 
me rich.” 
posed of metallic substances. 


There are riches which are not com- 
Robert Story had 


a princely legacy when, in the little village of 


Howtel, and being then only eleven years old, he 


> 


felt charmed with a copy of Dr. Watts’s “ Divine 


Songs for Children.” 


He, asa herdboy, carried 


the book to the hills—the grand old hills—and 


into lonely places, his heart, he says, “ burning 


with secret rapture.” 

« Then,” he goes on to say, “ the mountains, the 
clouds and the skies took an aspect of poetry an 
religion.” 


y 


] 
A 


We have no doubt Robert Story has 


lived to learn that there can be no religion apart 


from poetry. It is only those who in emotiona 


life are unlike Mr. Story who feel the hardships 





of a condition of daily toil, for toil is sweeten 
or embittered by the agency of mind. What 
delightful state of life young Story’s must have 
been we can easily infer. not only from his 
poetry, but from many little glittering bits « 
prose introductions. For instance, in a swe 
poem entitled, “ The few Corn Fields,” he herald 
{ his muse by saying, “ Those lines were addresse 


On Roddam's harvest-land, who now 
Bid the hot day undheeding fly ? 
Is there a maiden fair as thou? 
Is there a lover fond as I? 

Dos’t recollect—when, side by side, 
‘Twas ours to lead the jovial band — 
Vith what delight, and heart-felt pride, 
I saw thee grace my dexter hand ? 
Dos’t recollect - ’mid 

How rang, at jests, the laughter-chorus ? 
Our line, the while, extending far, 
And driving half a field before us! 


Dos’t recollect, at resting time, 
Announced by Rod:dam’'s village clock, 

(Methinks e’en now I hear the chime!) 
The squeeze besicie the yellow shock ? 


sickles’ jar— 


Dos't recollect— when half asleep 
Thy mother and thy grumbling sire 
The pleasant watch we used to keep 
For hours beside the smothered fire ? 
But where art thon? and where am I? 
And Roddam’s corn-fields. where are they ? 
Ah! where the days when thou wert nigh, 
The rainbow of my darkest day ? 
Is that the hand I loved to grasp ? 
Thine cannot be that cheek so wan! 
Nor thine that waist I used to clasp, 
A waist that my two hands could span! 
Well; time does but to us award 
The fate of millions felt before ; 
nd Iam Roddam's youthful bard, 
Thou Calder's fairest flower no more! 
We observe that those poems were writter 
over a space of thirty years, and we can more 
readily trace the different phases of opinion than 
the growth of poetic art. Whether from the 
advantage of late emendation, or whether from 
the first natural aptitude of the minstrel, we 
have no means of knowing; but certain it is that 
the early pieces take rank with the later produc- 
tions. Mr. Story’s political effusions are remarkable 
for the entire absence of the gladiatorial force 
and destructive energy which placed Ebenezer 
Elliot without a rival. His humble condition 
never soured his manhood, and he hurls no sharp 
arrows of hatred against the wealthy and the 
powerful. Almost the only poem written in a 
desponding mood is one which does credit to the 
heart of the writer; entitled “The Union Work- 
house.” It may be quite true, that the Right 
Hon. M. 'T. Baines was the first minister who 
made the New Poor Law Act “tolerable,” but 
he wholly failed to recommend it to the freedom- 
loving soul of the poet. 
Our readers will recognise a touch of fine 
feeling in the following: 
My William died 
In Lone 
His littl 


Dash’ 


A 








in London, 
id and brave ; 
was but a drop 







mm her mighty wave! 
And few there were that mourned my boy 
When he went to his grave. 
Few mournel—and when we laid him 
In his earth-bed cold and low 


Nor hire..ng mute, I said, should stand 
In mimicry of woe; 

But genuine tears, from eyes he loved, 
Flowed forth as still they flow. 


I thought—but that was weakness— 
I had rather seen him laid 

In the distant, rural, green churchyard 
Near which a child he played, 

With daisies o’er the turf to bloom 


And no dull walls to shade. 





We have said enough, and quoted enough, t 
recommend this volume of poems. We 1 

nly add that it is beautifully sent forth by t] 
printer, for which the public are indebted to the 
Duke of Northumberland, his Grace having 
paid the necessary expenses. It is something to 
tl ! t of a duke— it is » h, in our estimation 


assist a worthy and manly poet. 
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A PROVINCIAL publication of a small collection 
of poems of more than average merit, from the 
pen, as we are informed, of a young printer. We 
give one specimen; but the others are quite 
equal to it, and some ere better. We hope soon 
to welcome Mr. Brown in a more imposing form, 












































Pe ; . . 
with a metropolitan publisher. He deserves to 
be better know 
FAVORITI M 
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Ww but Love's bles = 
I ablet of the Soul 
I never feel it on my lips 
In hours of to pa 
But + oughts of Pe ace, li vi ss 
When bless’d with Apri 
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. which first, on bending 
I breathe in Prayer to Heavy 
For ol! this is the star of Thoughts, 





Which sheds a light divine 
name so very dear, will soon 
Be garlanded with mine. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 







Essays, Sci ntific, Political, and Op 
HERBERT SreNcER. London : 
Co. 1858. 

Tus is a collection of excellent essays, which the 
author has reprinted from the principal quarterly 
reviews, ¢.g., the Quarterly, the Edinburgh, and 
the Westmenster, in which they were published 
originally. We stated some time since our con- 
viction that such republications ought not to be 
encouraged as a general rule ; and that reviews 
and articles which are ephemeral in their interest 
and their mode of treatment ought to be suffered, 
without hindrance, to die the early death which 
is natural to them, and that they ought not to be 
tortured into a more protracted existence by the 
misplaced tenderness and the morbid resuscitations 
of parental philoprogenitiveness. Short life is the 
common lot of even uncommon thinkers now-a- 
days. Once men caught and treasured up even 
the random words of the seer; prized them like 
Delphic oracles, and stored them in records like 
Sibylline leaves. The prophet and the orator were 
synonymous and identical. The reviewer has inhe- 
rited or assumed the functionsof both; but his fate 
is less happy. He is anonymous and unknown even 
in the zenith of his momentary fame. 
away t 
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He passes 
far more rapidly than the grass from the 
field and the flower from the valley ; and his 
plac Ask for him in the 
week, or even the day after publication, and you 
will find him, like Mercutio, a “grave” man. 
Friends may have extolled, a public may have 
admired, only a few hours before, that which, a | 
few hours later, has already faded from their 
memories and passed into oblivion. It “may 
bind a book—may line a box—may serve to curl 
a maiden’s locks,” but it must not hope for any 
higher ultimate distinction. Great lesson to 
mortal vanity. Excellent extinguisher of mortal 
pride. Our fathers were more or less happy. 
Mediocrity in their days had a reasonable pros- 
pect of immortality, or at least of a Horatian 
century. Literature was so rare a novelty and so 
curious an exotic that 

plagiarism had a chance of longevity. 
days learning, grown to 








knows him no more. 















even common-place and 
Now-a- 
a plethora, dies of her 










own too much, so that the wisest and wittiest 
must be content to flaunt for a moment, and then 
go down, a sapless and unregarded thing, into end- 
less night. There is a doubtful consolation in 


such a case in the chance that, is hap- 
pened to have said or written a hich 
has been accidentally interred with him, a so 





if a man h 
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T- 
rowiul friend may at.some future day dig open 
the forgotten vault, exhume the buried gem, and 
wear it to his own advantage and ornament. but 
not quite as a souvenir merely of a deceased 







senth 


It is very natural, although rather silly, in 









poor humanity to protest against this common 
lot. Itis indeed hard that man’s best things 
—and such things--are to be talked about only 
fora week, or a day, or an hour, as the case may 
be. Even a London season is a short term: and 
even a fashionable novel sometimes lives out, 





. ’ . ! 
Songs of Early Spring. By Row ann Brown. | 


although it seldom outlives, a London season. | 
Talk of a fashionable novel and my political, 
metaphysical, sociological, esthetic essays in con- 
junction! The juxtaposition is positively pre- 
posterous: really too absurd. That is created 
the thing of the hour. They were written for all 
ages al time. Ah! my dear friend—my 
brother and my countryman—how about that 
wicked story of Voltaire and Rousseau, when the | 
former read the ode which the latter had written 
to posterity. “The letter will never be delivered 
to the address.” It is a very pretty child and 
» its father; but it won’t live long. You 
may dress it in morocco, and fold it in superfine 
paper, and garnish it with beautiful letter-press, 
and even deck it in gold and initials of divers 
colours. It is no use; it is really of no earthly 
use; it may live out the season, not a day longer. 
Never mind; we have all to go through the same 
sort of thing— Omnes eodem cogunur—although, 
of course, we are small fry, and must not speak 
as the equals of our ambitious brother. Yet, if 
he were to take our envious advice, he would die 
quietly and decently in his bed, and like a gentle- 
man, without any fuss, and without troubling his 
friends unnecessarily. Not so Mr. Spencer. He 
is rather a troublesome invalid, and is determined 
to die hard, and, if possible, to make a noise. A 
wilful man, especially in such a crisis, must have 
his way. Mr. Spencer wi/l be heard and will 
| take no denial. Let us humour him and hear 
him. 
We repeat that these essays are very excellent 
and very readable. They betray something of | pose of drowning a fly. 
the complacent self-sufficiency of the universalist; | A very complete answer may, we think, be 
and the individual—Mr. Herbert Spencer—who | given in a very few words to the fallacy which 
is quite unknown to us, is unconsciously self- | pervades this part of Mr. Spencer’s really good 
portrayed very perceptibly by his own pen. Hej} argument. His question is shortly—why are 
shows—or has he only eopied ?—much of that | any of the common decencies and civilities of life 
very ingenious, very copious and very dogmatic | to ‘be maintained ? We reply—merely because 
elocution by which his favourite and, manifestly, | human nature is neither amiable, nor benevolent, 
model—Emerson—has acquired a reputation. We | nor wise enough to do without them. There are 
think so well of Mr. Spencer that we believe he | two kinds as there are two common definitions of 
would have done much better if he had kept clear | politeness. According to one definition it is 
of models—especially models from the school of | ‘ benevolence in small things :” a gracious, tender 
American egotism—and had trusted to his own | and sensitive desire to do all that is pleasant, and 
vigorous, independent and original intellect. And | to refrain from doing all that is unpleasant to the 
having said, according to our sense of duty, some- | feelings of other people. No quality is more 
thing against the rationale of Mr. Spencer’s pub- | rarely possessed. Few men—few even of those 
lication and the style of his composition, we | whoare fairly entitled to the name of gentlemen— 
rejoice to say something from a similar.sense of | having any pretention to or any perception of it. 
duty about the intrinsic worth of his essays. | Among the better class of women, and the best 
They have not only a primd_ facie value as contri- | class of ladies, it is thoroughly known, although 
butions to our best reviews, but they are really | by no means habitually exercised even by 





to a custom or my grandmother’s apron? Only 
because it is a custom, and because the apron js 
my grandmother’s. If she had not worn it J 
might go about and do as I like. See whata 
fool I look while I am led about by it. 

The position is just: we mean the logical, not 
the physical, and still less the moral position of 
Mr. Spencer: but he shows such an inclination to 
run and riot like a naughty and mischievous boy, 
if he were let loose, that really we cannot at 
present advocate his liberation from the old lady’s 
tyranny. I want to know, says Mr. Spencer, 
Why I cannot go to an evening party in a 
morning coat and coloured trousers? Why I must 
wear white kid gloves at the same stupid affair; 
Why I cannot address a letter to a friend ora 
gentleman without sticking the absurd adjunct of 
Esquire after hisname? Why must I eat fish 
; with bread and a fork? Why must I sport a white 

eambric hankerchief in the drawing-room? Why 
must I take off my hat in the streets toa lady 
with whom I am acquainted? Mr. Spencer sees 
in all these comparatively inoffensive customs the 
| degradation of human nature. He repudiates— 
he spurns—our servile folly. He tells us that “we 
are slaves and know it not; that we are shackled 
| and kiss our chains; that we have lived all our 
days in prison and complain at the walls being 
broken down.” He gets into a very pretty pas- 
| sion on all these matters—a passion which, in our 
younger days, we should perhaps have thought 
sublime. As it is the case seems to us to be one 
of ocean lashed into fury for the undignified pur- 
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very 


or apparently the genuine thoughts of aclever| them. But politeness has another and lower 
man, who is also a clever writer and a scholar. | but more practical definition. It is “ ficti- 
The subjects, as he says, are not of ephemeral | tious benevolence:” and it is this ficti- 
interest, and, therefore, they may be profitably | tious benevolence which forms the essential 
read and pondered by every one. Some of his | connection of society, and without which 


theories, if not new, have a novelty of treatment | every man’s hand and every woman’s tongue 
which is entitled to careful attention. Of course | would be against those of their fellows, Cour- 
they contain paradoxes, and push sound theories | tesy is alternately the shield and the sword of social 
to extremes. But this is a fault of all inventive | intercourse. It repels impertinence, or inflicts 
minds; and the substantial value of Mr. Spencer's | legitimate retaliation without danger to the 
volume will not be lessened because it is neces- | Queen’s peace. It effects by a bow—a vague 
sary to receive his views with many limitations. | smile—a quiet look—a scarcely perceptible 
As a specimen of his merits and defects we | inflection of the voice—and in extreme, but only 
cannot point toa better illustration of both than | in extreme cases—for in such only is it necessary 
to his essay on “ Manners and Fashion.” Mr. | or strictly allowable—by a remote but meaning 
Spencer is a man of progress: a staunch sup- | innuendo, that which Mr. Spencer would have us 
porter of the very newest theories and creeds, | effect by the clumsy and brutal expedient of plain 
whether in morals, religion, politics, natural or apecch, or, in other words, of open foul-mouthed 
transcendental science. He will have nothing | insult. It suppresses on the lips the hasty 
old. It an abomination: it the unclean | egotism which, while absorbed in itself, is careless 
thing; it is the wasted superficies of an internal | of the pain it gives others; it promotes all the 
sham, and so let it vanish away. Yet, rather old, | charming duplicities without which life is a 
although very interesting, is the historical con- | battle field, and society a futile armistice. It 
nection which he traces between the creeds and | masks enmity, jealousy, indifference in an 
manners of people; and very just is his observa- | uniform and outward amenity and suavity which, 
tion, that the latter are the growth of the former, | although, as we all know, a mere transparent 
which they long survive. Yet it is only not | artifice, have all the pleasure of an illusion and all 
startling because it is entertaining to see to what | the utility of convenience without any of the 
an absurd extent Mr. Spencer pushes a very | turpitude of hypocrisy. Yet citizen Spencer 
sound and ingenious theory. All believes this indispensable system to be all bosh; 
ceremonies: and all ceremonies originate either in | and does not see why he should not thrust his 
the worship of the Deity, or, as Mr. Spencer learn- | gloveless hands, if he find it convenient, into the 
speaks, in Fetishism or in that king worship | pockets of his shooting-jacket at the tea-fight of 
and hero-worship of the one best honest man who | the female citizen Palmerston or Guelph, and tell 
was the Utopian despair of Diogenes and con- them, after a familiar nod, that the whole thing is 
ie worry of Mr. Carlyle’s life. Wea bore and quite irreconcileable with a state of 

know that he is somewhere—but he cannot be | nature and of reason. 


is is 


manners are 
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edly 
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tinues to be t! 
all 








found; and advertisements do not reach him, and Much more to the substantial point, and to the 
are answered only by pretenders. This coming | real grievance, is the admirable reasoning which 
gentleman, it seems, has kept Mr. Spencer also in | Mr. Spencer brings to bear against pernicious 


a state of expectation and fidget: especially as it | fashions, which are real and grave examples of 
seems that some remot l 


ancestorof “the party” in- social tyranny. When society tells a man to 
stituted all creeds and all customs. We keep. take off his hat to a lady, or address a penniless 
the customs, and have forgotten the creeds. How | gentleman as esquire, the rule is founded mani- 
absurd, says Mr. Spencer! Why am I to be tied | festly in good taste and good feeling. When 
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society requires him to wear a cylinder hat, 


! . . . ~ 
railway mania aud terrible crash of 1845 was due 


which makes him look ugly and-gives him a head- | 
; to a negligence—a cowardice —or a treachery 


ache, there is excusable cause for grumbling; 


put. conformity is still the safe and prudent law | 


for small men. 
require extravagant dress, to suffocate you in 
crowded assemblies, and to make you talk and 
listen to insufferable commonplace by the hour, 
it is a mere question of mercantile calculation 


whether the advantages of extended connection | 


But when society goes on to | 


} 
| 
| 


overbalance the temporary sacrifice of personal | 


comforts. 
husbands; and awkward as the expedient of 
fashionable parties seems to the liberty-loving 


Men want friends, and women want | 


Mr. Spencer, who manifestly prefers his slippers | 


and dressing-gown in his study and his chop at 
the club, we think that the aggregate of social 
boredom, vast as it is, is a necessary and fair 
price for the profit which flows from it. We 
wish, with Mr. Spencer, that we could enjoy our- 
selves a little in a sociable way, and talk natu- 
rally, instead of having to hear and to yawn out 
stereotyped sentences at those dreadful evening 
parties. But que voulez vous? They manage 
these things better in France. We hope for 
them, but do not expect to see them in England. 

Turning to a very different subject, let us 
notice Mr. Spencer’s Essay on Over-legislation. 
A good subject; well thought out, well written, 
and well systematised. Yet the author’s opti- 
mism underlies and impairs the value of his argu- 
ment. The text is that the Legislature should, 
as a general rule, limit its action to the preser- 
yation of peace and order, and leave individuals 
as much as possible to the impulses of their own 
enterprise. 


| cial condition of individuals. 


Proof of this argument is given in | 


the very patent fact that that which private | 


enterprise does is generally done well; and that 
which the Legislature or Executive does is as 
generally doneill. Instance our private transport 
service system; instance the private institution of 


wholly or chiefly to legislative non-intervention: 


which has reaped indeed later, but not more dis- 
astrous fruits in the monstrous irresponsibility of 
our existing joint-stock company system. Surely 
no more striking lesson is needed to satisfy us 
that, if centralization in small things is the dis- 
truction of local and personal liberties, 
absence of centralization in large national enter- 
prises, and especially in matters of traffic with 
which the whole community is vitally con- 
nected, is the sure indication that the large 
and ignorant majority of its members has been 
delivered over as a prey toa keen minority of 
speculators andsharpers. The Legislature ought 
not to check enterprise, except to extirpate 
fraud ; but to extirpate fraud it must check enter- 
prise. It must remember that its functions are 
meant especially for the protection of the 
simpleton against the sharper, not merely in 
matters of violence, but in those of that tran- 
scendental roguery which the progress of educa- 
tion has unhappily developed. On these subjects 
there must be legislation, however blunder- 
ing, and Government intervention, however 
galling it may be to the free-born Briton. 
Swindling has superseded rapine; and it is 
against swindling that future legislation must be 
mainly directed. Yet no such legislation can be 
successful without a strict surveillance of the 
private conduct, and possibly even of the finan- 
It is even possible 


that it may be necessary to require returns to 
Government of every person’s private mercantile 
speculations as well as of his income. Such a prin- 
ciple would be only a slight extension of the in- 
come-tax system, which has shown that, in a case 


| of necessity, even an English people will submit to 


railways; instance Government blunders in the | 


Crimean commissariat; instance, since Mr. Spen- 
cer’s essay, the Indian business. The newspapers 


have had much to say, as we all know, on these | 
subjects; about red-tapeism, the circumlocution- | 


office, &c. Substantially we agree in all that 
Mr. Spencer says, but with a grave exception. 
The British Constitution is a very glorious thing, 
especially as a preservative of liberty: so say we 
all. Unfortunately it is adapted to nothing else ; 
and, consequently, whenever it interferes 
with local government and private conduct, 
the result is in nearly every case a blunder. 
Unity of purpose is incompatible with division 
of power; and with us all power is subdivided 
into infinitisemal fractions. Hence, private 
enterprise ought not to be either unnecessarily 
taxed or controlled, simply because there is no 


one master mind to act as its superior, but only a | 


surplus of cooks who make very bad broth. A 
chef like Soyer would be invaluable if we would 
give him plenary power and plenary responsibi- 
lity; but the thought in itself is terrific: treason: 
despotism: Louis Napoleonism. Very probably ; 
and we do not want it a bit more than Mr. 
Spencer wants it; but then why throw the 
blame as he does on the poor British constitu- 
tion? Yet take Mr. Spencer’s own instance of 
railways. Does he venture to tell us—as he does 
virtually—that private persons and private com- 
panies have done the work better than it would 
have been done if Government had taken up 
George Stephenson instead of subsidizing M’Adam 
and pooh-poohing the Liverpool and Manchester 
tailway ? Here was a matter which was clearly not 
one of local detail, but which was general and as 
Vital to the country as the arteries to the human 
system. Here, if ever, was acase in which the 
Legislature and the executive might and ought 
to have interfered without suggesting any of the 
horrorscontained in the ideaand word—centralisa- 
tion. Surely in the matter of railways there 
might have been more legislation, which would not 
have been over-legislation. Yet that mighty 
system sprang up spontaneously, and changed 
the face of modern civilisation with scarceiy any 
legislation but such as was of an obstructive or 
barely permissive kind. Great nobles who left 
Trevethick to starve; who laughed to scorn 
George Stephenson’s Northumbrian brogue; who 
Withdrew opposition only when paid twenty or 
fifty fold the market value of their land, deemed 
that they had amply served their country in thus 
guarding and filling their own purses. It mat- 


tered little to them; on the contrary, it was 
highly lucrative to encourage a ruinous compe- 
tition among speculators by which only vulgar 
The | void from their commencement. 


shareholders and the low people suffered. 





a scrutiny which the most iron-handed despotism 
could scarcely render more severe or more re- 
volting toa free man. But we must pause, once 


| more thanking Mr. Spencer for his very valuable 


and suggestive essays, which we heartily re: 
commend to all our readers. PHILO. 


A Handy Book on Property Law. 
Letters. By Lord St. Leonarps. 
Blackwood and Sons. 

The veteran lawyer and ex-chancellor has wisely 

employed his leisure, not merely in writing 

books for lawyers, but in the humbler and far 
more useful task of making known to the general 
public, in a singularly intelligible form, certain 
portions of the law of which it behoves every man 
to possess some knowledge. All who possess pro- 
perty should have some acquaintance with the 
general rules by which that property is regulated, 
not that they might dispense with the aid of 
lawyers, for that would be to verify in their own 
persons the proverb that so unceremoniously de- 
signates the man who is his own client, but that 
they may know when a lawyer is wanted and how 
they may avoid trouble by observance of the rules 
of law. Thishas been theaim of Lord St. Leonards, 
and he has accomplished it with entire success. 

No railway book is more readable than this law 

book for the people; the language is so plain, the 

style so clear, the description so graphic. What 

a useful book it is, the following extracts will 

prove: 


London: 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
A word of advice about your fire insurance. Very 
few policies against fire are so framed as to render 


the company legally liable. Generally the property 
is inaccurately described with reference to the con- 
ditions under which you insure. They are framed 
by the company, who probably are not unwilling 
to have a legal defence against any claims, as they 


intend to pay what they deem a just claim, without | 


taking advantage of any technical objection, and to 


make use of their defence only against what they 





may believe to be a fraud, although they may not 
be able to prove it. But do not rely upon the moral 
feelings of the directors. Ascertain that your house 


falls strictly within the conditions. Even baving the 
surveyor of the company to look over your house 
before the insurance, will not save you, unless your 
policy is correct. To illustrate this, 1 will tell you 
what happened to myself. I have two houses in 
different parts of the country, both of whieh open 
from a drawing-room by a glass-door into a conser- 


vatory. The one I had insured, for a good many 
years, from the time I built it; the other I 
had insured, for a few years, from the time 


I bought it, in the same office, when a partial fire 
broke out in the latter, and I was then told by the 
office—a highly respectable one—that my policy was 
void, as the opening to the conservatory rendered it 


hazardous, and if so, of course both policies had been | 
I was prepared to | you by the regular 


| try the question, and ultimately the objection was 


the. 


I a Series of 


withdrawn, and my loss was paid for. Upon renewing 
my policy, with some alterations, I actually had some 
difficulty with the clerk of the company to induce, or 
rather to force him, to add to the description the fact 
that the drawing-rooms opened through glass doors 
into conservatories. In treating, at a later period, for 
a policy with another company, I required them to 
send their surveyor to look at the house and the 
stoves, and everything to whieh objection could be 
taken were shown to him. The company then pre- 
pared the policy, and made it subject to the report 
made to them by their surveyor, referring to it by 
date. This report I never saw, and the objectionable 
stoves, &c., were not noticed. Of course I had the 
reference to the report struck out, and the policy made 
correct, but not without some personal trouble. 


HOW TO MAKE A WILL. 

But not to trouble you with nice distinctions, | 
advise you to make your will in the following 
manner :— Take care that if written on several 
sheets of paper, they are all fastened together, 
and that the pages are numbered. Sign your name 
at the bottom of each sheet, and state at the end of 
your will of how many pages your will consists. If 
there are any erasures or interlineations, put your 
initials in the margin opposite to them, and notice 
them in the attestation. The attestation should be 
already written at the end of the will. . The 
two persons intended to be the witnesses should be 
called in, and told that you desire them to witness 
your will, and then you should sign your name in 
their presence, and desire them each to look at the 
signature. Your signature should follow your will, 
but should precede the signatures of the witnesses, 
for, if you were to sign after they have signed, your 
will would be void. When, therefore, you have signed, 
they should sign their names and residences at the 
foot of the attestation. You will observe that, ac- 
cording to the attestation, neither of the witnesses, al- 
though he has signed the attestation, should leave the 
room until the other witness has signed also. Re- 
member that they must both sign in your presence, 
and therefore you should not allow them to go into 
another room to sign, or even into any recess, or any 
other part of the same room, where it is possible that 
you might not be able to sea them sign. If, there- 
fore, you do not choose them to sign after you 
at the same table or desk, have a table placed close to 
you before they come into the room, so as to create 
no confusion, at which they can and ought to sign 
before leaving the room. If you were to send your 
servant, who happened to be one of your intended 
witnesses, out of the room even for a table, he must 
leave the room before you sign. If after your death 
a question were to arise upon the fact of your having 
signed in the presence of both the witnesses present 
at the same time, the man would of course admit that 
he left the room before you did sign, and then ima- 
gine what reliance would be placed upon that fact in 
cross-examination, and in the address to the jury 
The precaution which I recommend would prevent 
this difficulty from arising. 





TRUSTEESHIP. 


DANGERS OF 






An officer in the East Indies advanced 20002. to the 
Company on one of its loans at 10 per cent., redeem- 
able at the end of ten years: he returned shortly 


afterwards to England, and ordered his interest on 
the 2000/. to be paid to him in London, which he had 
power to he died in a short time, having be- 
queathed his property to a trustee to convert it into 
money and invest it in the usual way, and to pay the 


ao; 


interest to his wife for life; and, after her death, to 
pay the principal to another lady. After his death, 
the trustee, finding the fund not payable for some 

f,1 





years to come, although it might have been so ] 
lowed the testator’s example, and, leaving the money 
per cent. to the tenant for 
was paid off by the Company, 


undisturbed, paid the 10 
life. -In 1813 the 
and the money was invested by the trustee in t 


1 
Vall 





per Cents.; and itso happened, by a fall in tl ‘ 
that with the money the trustee was enabled to pur- 
chase 826/. stock beyond what would have been ob- 


tained had the trustee, as he ought 
have done, sold the loan at the end of 


testator’s death, and then invested the 





} 











in consequence of his neglect, the fund was 

by upwards of 800/. stock. In 1820 the] then 

entitled to the fund, who had not before taken the 

trouble to ir qui e abi the fund, filed a bill against 
] 


the trastee for a breach of trust, and he was decreed 








to pay to her all that he had paid to the tenant for 
life bevond 3 per cent. on the loan, amounting to 
upwards of 10002. and the court positively refused to 
allow him to set-off the 826/. stock, the benefit which 
she obtained in consequence of the very act—viz. the 
delay in conv rting the fund, of which she com- 


plained. 
CAUTION TO A MORTGAGOR. 

Pay the money yourself to the mortgagee, and see 
the deed executed. Do not pay the money to the 
person bringing the deed, although executed and the 
receipt signed, unless by the written authority of the 
borrower; for the mere possession of the deed by the 
solicitor or agent will give him no authority to receive 
the money. It is not safe in all cases to rely on 
mortgages apparently duly executed, and brought to 
rman of business of the borrower 
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to whom it has been delivered by your solicitor to get 
it executed by his client the borrower. Unhappily, I 
have known more instances than one of forged mort- 

ages having been delivered to an unsuspecting 
ender. In one case, the lender and his solicitors 
were assembled, waiting for the mortgage-deed which 
was to be brought duly executed by the solicitor of 
the supposed borrower, who was confined to his bed 
by illness; and at length tired with waiting, a mes- 
senger was just being despatched to the supposed 
borrower’s house, when the solicitor, who had evi- 
dently been delayed in concocting the forged deed 
and its attestations, arrived with the deed executed 
aud attested, and received the money. He escaped 
detection at the moment, but ultimately left the 
country. The lender, of course, lost his money. 
These instances will make you cautious, but will not 
lead you tosuspect men of character and reputation. 

RIGHT OF WAY. 

‘* If there are rights of way over the property, you 
cannot object, although they are not noticed in the 
contract. A right of way is not a latent defect, and 
you ought to inquire. If you buy a mine, and it is 
full of “faults,’, you will be bound, for they are in- 
cidents to a mine, as you must have known, and 
therefore ought to have inquired. The very name of 
the place where the property is situated may mislead 
you; for example, a house ‘in Regency-square, 
Brighton,” was sold by auction in London, and the 
buyer bought on that description, never having seen 
the house. But the houses running from the north- 
west corner of the square into an adjoining street, 
although in no respect within the, square, 
always been numbered, and named, and treated as 
part of the square. This house was unluckily for 


had | 


the purchaser, in the’ street and not in the square, | 
but he was compelled to take it, as he ought to have | 


inquired.” 
Here is a hint on 
SETTLEMENTS. 
The Statute of Frauds, to which I have so often re- 


ration of marriage to be in writing, and signed by 
the party to be charged therewith, or his agent. A 





dispose of every future or reversionary interest to 
which the woman, or her husband in her right, shall 
be entitled in any personal estate under any instru- 
ment made after the 3lst December 1857, and relin- 
quish or release any power she has, or her right or 
equity to a settlement out of any personal estate; but 
this power does not extend to any reversionary 
interest, which she is restricted from alienating, nor 
does it enable her to dispose of any interest in per- 
sonal estate settled upon her by any settlement, or 
agreement for a settlement, made on the occasion of 
her marriage. 


The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Esq., 
F.R.S. Edited by Sir Wittram Hamiton, 
Bart. Vol. 10. London: Newby. 

Tus volume contains the Memoirs of Adam 

Smith, Dr. Robertson and Dr. F. Reid, read by 

Professor Stuart before the Royal Society of 

Edinburgh. The memoir of Adam Smith was 

published in the Transactions of the society; the 

others were issued in separate pamphlets, and 
the three were collected and reprinted in a single 

volume in 1811. 

To these memoirs, which have no great merit 
as compositions, and still less as biographies, Sir 
William Hamilton has prefixed a memoir of the 
author. This occupies very nearly one-half of 
the volume, and it is a laborious document, 
having the great merit of not being too much 
spun out, as is the vicious custom with modern 
biographers, who expand into six volumes a nar- 
rative that might be better told in one. 

Should the literary season just beginning present 
an opening for it, we may return to this volume 
for a sketch of the career of the philosopher 
whose collected works it appropriately closes. If 
we should be prevented by press of novelties 


| from doing so, we recommend the reader to pro- 
ferred you, requires agreements made upon conside- | 


letter, however, is considered a sufficient agreement if | 


it contain the terms, and amount to an offer. In one 
case a man wrote a letter, signifying his assent to the 
marriage of his daughter, and that he would give 
her 1500/.; and afterwards, by another letter, upon a 
further treaty concerning the marriage, he receded 
from the prop sals of his letter. 
afterwards he declared that he would agree to what 
was propounded in his first letter. It was held that 
this letter was a sufficient promise in writing; 
and that the last declaration had set up again 
the terms in the first letter. Reliance, how- 
ever, should never be placed on a mere letter. 
Equity will, in some cases, relieve a party on the 
ground of fraud, although there is not a valid agree- 
ment. 
treaty for the marriage of his daughter, signed a 
writing, comprising the terms of the agreement; and 
afterwards designing to elude the force of it, and get 
loose from his agreement, ordered his daughter to put 
on a good humour, and get the intended husband to 
deliver up the writing, and then to marry him, which 
she accordingly did; and Halfpenny stood at the 
corner of a street to see them go by to be married, 
and afterwards refused to perform the agreement. He 
was, however, compelled by equity todo so; although 
while the case was before the court he walked back- 
wards and forwards, calling out to the judge to re- 
member the statute, which he humourously said, “ 
do, Ido;” and he held the case to be out of the 
statute on the ground of fraud. 

We conclude with a sketch of 

A MARRIED WOMAN'S RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 

I must yet give you some information about the 
rights of property in married women. Both real and 
personal estate may be settled upon a woman for her 
separate use, so as wholly to exclude any right of the 
husband, and such a provision generally enables the 
woman, although married, to dispose of it by aliena- 
tion; but this may be, and frequently is, cuarded 
against by an express clause ainst anticipation, 
which, during the marriage, effec 
alienation of the fund. 














A wife having a separate 


And at some time | 


A man of the name of Halfpenny, upon a | 


cure and peruse it, and then, perhaps, he will be 


retired and thoughtful life he has been contem- 
plating. 


Outram and Havelock’s Persian Campaign. By 
Capt. G. H. Hunt. To which is prefixed a 
Summary of Persian History. 
TownsEND. London: 
1858. 

ALtTHouGH the memory of the Persian campaign 

of 1856-7 is well-nigh effaced by the overwhelm- 

ing rush of Indian events, the recent and deplor- 
able death of the noble Havelock will revive the 
natural interest in everything connected with his 
brilliant career. 

Captain Hunt’s narrative is written in a dash- 
ing, soldierlike spirit, and the introductory chap- 
ters by Mr. Townsend have great value in prepar- 


I 
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Address on the opening of the Guthrie Monument 
in Sterling (Drummond). It is somewhat too 
magniloquent, perhaps, but sensible in substance, 

The Dictionary of Daily Wants is designed to 
be a sort of alphabetical handbook of that kind 
of information required in the ordinary affairs of 
life. The first part exhibits the excellence of the 
design and the care with which it is executed. 
But we should think better of it if it were not 
mixed up with some charlatanism about prizes, 
which, moreover, is a violation of the law, and 
will subject the publishers to heavy penalties, 
and we doubt if even the subscribers would not 
be liable. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. Vol. V1. 
No. 1. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black. London: Longman and Co. 

Tue subjects treated of in this number are varied 

and interesting. Among them are the following: 

Professor Wiison, of University College, Toronto, 

discusses the supposed prevalence of one cranial 

type throughout the American Aborigines. Pro- 
fessor Rogers, on ozone observations, shows that 
the usual tests, even those of Schonbeim, are not 
to be altogether relied upon. Dr. A. Smith 
points out the diseases in the climates of Peru, 
taken on the rainless districts of the coast, 
and in various degrees of altitude. Mr. 
Baxter extends his researches on the origin of 
the muscular and of the nerve current in the 
living or recently-killed animal and on the po- 
larized condition of the muscular and nervous 
tissues, from the points well established by the 
researches of Mattensi and Du Bois Raymond. 
Robert Russell, of Killwhiss, discusses the rotatory 


| theories of storms as propounded by Reid, Red- 
tempted to study the great works of him whose | 


field, Dore, Thom, Herschel, Espy, Hopkins and 
others, arriving at the conclusion that with regard 
to the winds of extra-tropical latitudes, Professor 
Espy’s theory best accords with all the pheno- 
mena. The volume contains the usual résumé of 
the proceedings of the different scientific societies, 
reviews and notices of books, and general scien- 
tific intelligence. 








Tue Turkish Batu.—As there has been much 
talk lately about Turkish baths, and whether it is 
possible or desirable to bring them into common use 
in this country, and as we know that there are most 
erroneous notions prevalent with respect to their cost 


| and comfort, a short account of a visit to one recently 


| may possess some public interest. 


constructed at South Preston Cottage, North Shields, 
On a fine clear, 
cold, rather frosty night, just as the moon was rising 


| above the trees, robed in the bath dress, a loose 


ing the mind of the reader with a great deal of | 


information respecting Persia and the Persians 
which (to borrow a phrase from Mr. Timbs) is 
“not generally known.” 





A Woman’s thoughts about W omen. 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1858. 

Tue popularity which was enjoyed by “John 

Halifax, Gentleman” will ensure a favourable 

reception for anything from the same pen. We 


By the author 


| haveso frequently entered into the “ female move- 


ment question,” that we can do little more than 


| recommend this as a sensible and well-written 


tually prevents any | 


estate cannot be compelled to contribute to the family | 


wants, or to maintain her children. Although a mar- 
ried woman with ber husband can convey or transfer 
all her interests in real property, yet neither she nor 
her husband can deprive her of any interest provided 
for her out of mere personal estate—funded pr 
example—to take effect on her husband's death. 


yperty for | 


So | 
that if you provide a portion for your daughter on 
her marriage, and settle it on the husband for 
life, and then on your daughter for life, and 


then to the children, you may feel assured that your 
daughter ‘ 
death. Many attempts have been made in Parliament 
to take away this security, and to enable the husband 
and wife to sell her life interest, and so strip the 


will benefit by your bounty on her husband's 


woman of the provision made for her. These attempts | 
have hitherto been successfully resisted, but a partial 
measure has just been carried, providing that married 
women may, by deed acknowledged in manner re- 
quired by the Act, with their husband's concurrence, | 


review of the true position and duties of women. 
Without claiming a seat in Parliament for the 
sex, this writer truly urges that the great desi- 


deratum is somethiny to do; that the general | 


tendency of female education is to impart little | 


beyond a smattering of many things, and a 
number of what, generally speaking, turn out to 
be useless accomplishments. The duty of self- 
dependence is also urged; and there are some 
exceedingly valuable remarks upon female pro- 
fessions and handicrafts. To all who take an 


interest in this question this volume will be very | 


welcome. 


— 


A ]hy 


A Week at the Bridge of Allan. By Charles 
Roger (Edinburgh: Black), is a new edition of a 
work of established reputation among Scottish 


tourists. Few, indeed, would think of visiting 


| birth. 
| stepped again into the first apartment. 


flowing cape reaching to the knees, we were con- 
ducted by our host from the vinery (with its sashes 
open) into the outer bath apartment, where, seated 
upon low stools, with the thermometer at 85 degrees, 
we were soon in a most genial glow. Thus prepared, 
we entered the inner apartment (leaving the loose 
gown—wearing small aprons), the atmosphere at 125 
degrees, Seating ourselves, &@ la Turk, on a low 
wooden bench, we waited in profound silence the 
moment when all our skin impurities should ‘ melt, 
thaw, and resolve themselves into a dew.” Nor had 
we long to wait. Soon a most copious shower of 
perspiration ran from every pore. Our attendant 
commenced a brisk friction with hands and feet over 
the whole surface of the body, and produced a result 
that we confess we were not prepared for. Accus- 
tomed to daily use of the ordinary warm and cold 
baths, and the constant use of “ flesh gloves,” we fan- 
cied that we had left little to be removed; but, under 
the skilful hands of our manipulator, we were soon 
divested of a rough coat of dead epidermis, that must 
have been a terrible obstacle to the delicate process of 
respiration, which nature intends to go on constantly 
over the whole surface of the body. Next we were 
rubbed from head to foot with soap, followed by a 
delicate stream of warm water poured over us, which 
produced a delightful glow of invigoration such as 
we have rarely experienced before. A sense of purity 
over the whole body, and a deep calm as of settled 
peace, fell upon us with all the freshness of a new 
Next a bracing stream of cold water, and we 
When the 


| body had been rubbed perfectly dry we were con- 


ducted into the vinery, where, reclining on a couch, 


| every muscle in repose, we were exposed to a current 


Scotland without this volumein the portmanteau. | 


Each successive edition has 
formation collected and to. the illustrations, 
until it has become something more than a guide- 
book—a topographical history of the district ex- 
tending twenty miles round the Bridge of Allan, 
including the most interesting objects in North 
Britain. 

Mr. James Dodds has published his Zn 


added to the 


; 
‘ 


ugura 








in- | 


of cold air, with the loins only girded. Yet, as we 
imbibed a fragrant cup of coffee, there was no feeling 
of chill, but one of perfect health and renewed energy 
vibrated through the body, while through the mind, 
sympathising as ever with her earthly dwelling, 
passed rapid visions of all that was pleasant in the 
past or hopeful in the future; and we left the dwell- 
ing of our friend convinced that few of the blessings 


| of modern civilisation, as auxiliaries to health and 
| comfort, are to be compared to this English version 


\ 


of the Turkish bath.—7he Builder. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
“ My Son and I, now we think, now we write, and 
now we put our dramas and romances together,” 
is the text upon which the great Alexander dis- 
courses, in the “fatted” columns, and in the last 
number but one, of his own journal, Monte- Christo, 
a propos of Le fils naturel, the last offering to the 
deimi-monde by Alexander II. His article is a 
notable example of self-complacency, and is, at 
the same time, a cool, left-handed hit at his 


former friend, play wright, scene-shifter, or lite- 
rary hack, or ingenious co-labourer in the 


production of the Mousquetaires and other ro- 
mances, during the trial, which is now occupying 
the Civil Tribunal of Paris. Dumas, in the 
article in question, declares that his son has 
not followed his advice, but has pursued his 
own, in his dramatical productions. Father and 
son have to be congratulated in their relation to 
the literary public—the one for baving given, and 
the other for refusing, advice. According to Monte- 
Christo, they both started from a different point. 
“My temperament,” he says, “has led me to 
depict the passions; his, to depict manners. I 
found myself urged towards eccentricities and 
idealism; he towards generalities and the abso- 
lute truth. I have borrowed more from Shak- 
speare; he more from Moliére.” Hence two dif- 
ferent modes of art as between father and son. 
Alexander, senior, proceeds to inform us how he 
constructed his pieces, and the hint may not be 
without its value to aspiring novelists: 

I closed my eyes so as not to see material life; 
sought in my fancy, or in my recollections, a Pio Se 
tic situation, almost always a plot. The plot found, 
my work was done. 

He sought such a plot as would have pre- 
occupied Shakspere more and Molitre less: 

All the dramas of Shakspeare have a plot (d 
ment), moral or not; but alw: ays human and terril 
Tartuffe excepted, Molitre has no plot. I say, 
that baving more natural religion for Shakspeare 
than for any other, I sought first my plot, and over 
my plot I suspended four acts. Hence it is, that 
many of my fiye acts have but one scene. As to my 

mode of working, it was all by the head. The piece 
was built in framework and completed by my brain. 
I did not sit to my work in earnest until it was in 
some sort completed. Would you have two examples; 
one for the romance, another from the drama? After 
the romance of the Mousquetuires I resolved to give 
Vingt Ans aprés. 

He then relates how he proposed this work to 
M. Perrée of the Siécle, who, fearing les suites—the 
continuations which distract the author, and dis- 
appoint the subscriber to the feuilleton when they 
don’t appear—sent him to Desnoyers. The latter 
he found taking a post-prandial tour in his garden 
one fine spring or autumn afternoon, he does not 
reeollect which, he recollects only it was fine 
weather; and, to assist this good man’s digestion, 
nodoubt, “I related to him (Alexander did), in 
walking up and down with him, the eight volumes 
of Vingt Ans aprés, from the first to the last 
word, and he was so taken with the plan, that he 
ran, he, the man so difficult to stir, the same 
evening to the Siécle, and the next day sent me 
the adhesion of M. Perrée.” 


anne e- 


most to admire, the importunity and memory of | 
? t y 


the man, who could repeat his eight volumes 
from the first word to the last, or the patience 
and alacrity of Desnoyers. Eight volumes! 
Good sooth! 
early that day. It must have been a spring day 
(strange Alexander should forget this) when he 
ran with his dessert of eight early strawberries to 


delight the palate of Desnoyers; and it must have | 


been a fine autumn day when his brain ripened 
thirty-two ears of Indian corn. When I an- 
nounced the Mohicans, 
word of the work was yet written 
thirty-two volumes. The Mohicans 

neither thirty-one nor thirty-three volumes ; 
they shall have thirty-two. Thus the thirty- 
two volumes were entirely composed in my brain, 
as were the eight volumes of Vingt Ans apres.” 
This certainly was a gr: und feat, gore suffers 
nothing from the author’s mz wnner of parading it. 
What need had such a man of a Maguet, except 
as a respectable hodman, to carry bricks and 
: ar to the construction of his edifices ? 

now for the illustration of his dramatic 
lities. ‘The parturition of the brain which 


ved Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle is, perhaps, 


shall have 








concei 


It is difficult which | 


the worthy listener must have dined | 


in the Mousquetaire, not a | 
I announced | 


orderly and retentive memory on record. He 
conceived the idea of this piece, he informs us, in 
1832 or 1833. “Gestation” lasted six years; 
something “would not come ;” but as soon 
as he had invented the scene of the sequin, 
Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle was formed and per- 
fected in every joint and member, and it re- 
quired only now the obstetric aid of the director 
of the Théatre-Francais. 

This scene finished, the piece in 
finished—in my head, be it understood—I went to the 
Théatre-Francais to demand a hearing. It was 
Saturday, the committee-day of the administration, 
but the actors were still in the committee-room. 
(Here, to spare the fingers of the compositor and the 
eyes of the reader, which would infallibly contract a 
confirmed squint were we to direct against them the 
rapid discharge of quotation marks (“ 
columns of dialogue, we avail ourselves of 
straightforward-looking (—) to distinguish the in- 
terlocutors.] I entered and addressed the director: 
‘“* My dear Vedel, [ come to demand a reading of you. 
—Good, and of what ?—A comedy in five 
What day will you read?—Next Saturday.—Satur- 


the 





day? Impossible, it is committee-day. Will 
you Monday?—Monday be it.—Then you are 
ready ?—That is I shall be ready.—I mean 


your piece is written?—Not a word is on paper.— 
And you will read on Monday next!- 
lent joker!—You don’t believe me?—Farceur:— 
Listen: will you agree to one thing ?—What ?—All 





| The trial, Maquet v. Dumas, will put the public 
| in possession of many atresi particu lars. 
plea of the latter against the claims and preten- 
| sions of the former may be summed up in a 
| passage taken from one of his letters to Maquet: 
|—“If you are desirous that we should work 
together, this is what we shall do. I 
municate to you the idea of a novel and the plan 
of working that idea out; you shall then write 
the work on that plan, and I will re-write the 
work, which shall be definitive.” Maquet a 
cepted. Ask a doctor what nerve it is that 
makes a limp;” “place such and such a house 
next door to another house, that we may kr 





Yes.—Excel- 
~~ | man went forth to labour with some godly book at- 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


one of the most extraordinary instances of an | 


consequence | 


») in two | 


acts.— } 


| her village costume. 


¢} 


the members of the reading-committee are present. 
Since they are the same as the committee of admini- | 
tration, will you permit me to read Mademoiselle de 
Belle- Isle? —Your piece is called Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle ?—Yes.—You understand the proposition, ladies 
and gentlemen? said the director.—Yes, perfectly, 
replied the company.— Will you listen to a 
piece of Dumas’s, which is not written? — 
Willingly. — Well (said I), be seated. — They 

| smiled. I placed myself before the chimney 
in the centre of the circle, and if i did not 
read, in the proper acceptation of the word, I relate¢ 

| at least, Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, from one end to the 
other. “This done: Well, ladies and gentlemen ?” said 
Vedel, wiping away a tear.—‘I don’t see what can 
prevent us from voting,” said Mademoiselle Mars. 

“Let us vote,” said Firman. ‘Let us vote, ” re- 

peated Geoftroy. They voted. Mademoiselle dt Ball 
Isle was received before a word of it was written. If 
I had been struck with apoplexy on issuing from the 
committee-room, Mademeia le de Belle-lsie received, | 
but not written, had never been acted. 


} 


The | 


shall com- | 


nock | 


a hole through the wall,” are among the hints 
and stage directions to the understrappers. What 
Alexander, ¥ say of the hod of 
Alexan nder, . given in few lines. I | 
do so and s proceeds differently. 
| He seeks for ap a 10] ts a type. Or, rather, a 
| type meets him, and he adopts it. The title is 
| the em! xo of ‘the bi ce. . . . Thistype mw) 


| not ideal, but material. Around this 











He presents us certainly with an illustrious man, 

one who, in conjunction with the Scotsman, 

Thomas Reid, elaborated a system of philosophy ; 

one whose voice was listened to with equal atten- 
tion in the forum and in the senate; one who 
spake with authority and with all the force of 
which the French language is capable; one of 
whose intellectual gifts any nation might be 
proud; but, still, not with aloveable man. This, 
probably, is due to the accident of his birth and 
education. He was the son of Jansenist parents, 
the strictest of their sect, born in the little village 
of Sommepuis, in Champagne, in the year 1763. 
Jansenism, a kind of juste-miliew between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism, was not of a nature 
calculated to live, but while it did live it im- 
pressed itself deeply upon the minds brought up 
under it. It induced a gloomy and unnatural 
piety. Sommepuis was “the most exemplary 
village in France. The curé cared not much 
rbout the bull Unigenitus, and was in favour with 


his Protestant and Jansenist parishioners. There 
were no gala-days here; no dancing on the 


green; no merry music. In place of songs and 
ballads and pleasant stories, there was much 
bible-reading, and, we are not authorised to say, 
without profit. The farm-servants read the 
Psalter while tending the geese, and the plough- 


tached to the stilts of his plough. Royer-Collard 
grew up under these influences. When his mother 
removed to Paris, she adhered pertinaciously to 
She held by her country 


cap as firmly as the rigorous Quaker lady holds 
by her bonnet. Is it surprising, then, that this 
man, when he became father of a family, should 


“T do not wish 
yw to prevent 
you?” He commenced his education the 
Jansenists, in the college of the brothers of the 
Christian doctrine of Chaumont, and completed 
it in the coll ge of St. Omer, where at one time 
he held the class of mathematics. He wore the 
robe of the brothers of the Christian doctrine, and 
this robe clung to him through li fe, A layman, 
he had all the imperious instincts of a priest. 
Che doctrine which he promulgated in politics 
was that upon wh ich he acted at home. Habemus 
doctrinam—we have the proper knowledge, there- 

fore submit. Authority, discipline, were his 
watchwords—do always as we desire you to do. 
We can pity = » poor daughters brought up under 
this gloomy and rigorous system. Th *y were not 
allowed to aw in a fashion becoming their sta- 
tion. They were forbidden to enter a museum, 
and, in walking with them in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, he withdrew them from the alleys 
in which statues were exposed. Dinner finished, 
he would mount his carriage, with his children, 
for a promenade in the woods; but they were 
forbidden to speak to him, for fear of interrupting 
his sublime meditations. It is M. Philippe, him- 
self, who permits us to have access to these scenes 
of the family life. Every action shows him pos- 
sessed of the dominating spirit of the priest: 


say repeatedly to his daughters, 
yme ladies, and I know hi 


you to bee 


among 





eauvieux, he exercised, as well 


On his estate of Chat 
he Saw, 


in the neighbourhood, an absolute empiie; 
not without an irritation which s sometimes amounted 
to rage, a creditor making a rigorous use of his rig rhts 
when he defended the « lebto r, a mayor sustaining his 
judgm« nts ag me st the claims, just or unjust, of f the 
clients he had taken under his protection. 

There is an obstinate pride, an infl xible self- 


















type, moral or immoral, he groups other secon- | will, an intellectual tyranny in this great man, 
dary types, but living, animated by the principal | whi ich keeps us aloof from him. Phe dis- 
| type. These types are as a circle traced with the | cipline which he practised at home he wished 
| compass of intelligence in the society in which we | to carry into the State. He was the four - 
| live. All within the circle is like fishes taken in | der of the doctrinnaire school, and he wi hed 
| a net.” all France to be governed by his dictum. Neither 
A work which has app d from the pen of M. | as a lawyer nor as a statesman « ould he be ar 
A. Philippe is calculate "y to elicit various and | contradiction. There was an independence in 
conflictins g opini ns—Royer-Collard, sa vie publique, | his character which one coul ch idmire, were it not 
| sa vie privée, sa famille. The man will have to be | associated with so mut h hard 38. He was pro- 
| judged as a philosopher, a statesman, a lawyer | voked when a creditor pursu¢ d his tégés, but 
| and the chief of a family. We do not pretend to he e was not the one to pay their debts. He gave 
| pass this important work under review. It litt le himself, says M. Pl ilippe, and he st “or 
| requires careful and impartial reading, and | received rudely those who c ame to consult him 
'a competent knowledge of French history ; He was rich, adds his biogray her, who gives us 
| since the time of the first revolution. M. the statis tie of his fortune, but he did not like to 
Philippe has done his best to illustrate the | give, and he did not lik ate ath for a favour for 
subject of his biography ; but, with all his fear of a refusal. He never forgave any one 


favourable leanings, he has possibly failed in 


greatly prepossessing the public in his favour. 


one who had been 
s dined at 


nor th 


T 7 
He alway 


who had Pos vi 1 him, 
the cause of the refusal. 
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home, never giving any visit, bearing with 


nothing which put him out of his way, and very | 


distrustful of his flatterers. He had the weak- 


ness of being fond of the highly-born, and | 
was flattered by the presence of Prince Tal- | 


such men 
“they might in- 
particulars of his 


leyrand at his table. As to 
as Guizot and Cousin, 
vite themselves.” The 


political career will be read with advantage in | 
His eloquence still | 


the pages of M. Philippe. 
lives in the memory of the present generation. 


He loved liberty, but it was the liberty fashioned | 
He died in 1845, at the | 
age of eighty-two, without any other infirmity | 


by his own philosophy. 


than a slight deafness, which came upon him if 
no one was talking with him. Many of the mots 
atttributed to Talleyrand belong really to M. 
Royer-Collard. He meditated wicked sayings as 
a poet would meditate fine thoughts. 
tences were sometimes charged with mitraille, 
wounding and bruising in every direction. His 
biographer says, that he often embarrassed busi- 
ness by a sudden epigram: 

Less courteous than M. de Talleyrand, he did not 
polish his blade before plunging it; his arm was no 
sooner loaded than discharged. 
the word came to him, such it escaped him, and his 
sorties were received with as much avidity by 
amateurs as by courtiers, whom he paid out with a 
bearing that had a certain majesty, and with an 
artless seriousness, velveted with a distinguished 
bonhomme, which did not the more disguise the 
sanguinary missile. 

It is just thirty-one years since seven electoral 
colleges sent simultaneously Royer-Collard to 
the Chamber of Deputies. On that day the cook 
of the great man went to market according to 
her custom. The market-woman made her an 
oration, and carried her in triumph around the 
Fountain of the Innocents, shouting, “ Vive 
Royer-Collard!” The market-women at present 
are more occupied with fish, flesh and fowl 
than with politics. 





FRANCE. | 


Le nieces des Mazarin; études des meurs et des 
caractéres au 17° siecle. Par AmépiE RENEE. 
Troisi¢me edition. Paris: Firmin Didot fréres, 
&c., pp. 556, 8vo. 

(Continued from p. 40.) 

Anna-Maria Martinozzi fell to the lot of the 
Prince de Conti, handsome and hump-backed, 
who was always see-sawing between vice and 
devotion. To-day he was a saint, to-morrow a 
libertine. It was the poet Sarrazin who put it 
into his head to “espouse the cardinal,” by 
espousing one of his nieces. The prince seized 
at the hint, and sent the poet to Paris, with a 
carte-blanche to negotiate for him. The choice 
of Sarrazin fell upon the prettiest and the sagest, 
Anna-Maria. The diplomacy of the cardinal was 
conspicuous in this affair, as well as his ruling 
passion. Enchanted as he was with the proposi- 
tion, he appeared to consider it indifferently. 
The more the prince advanced and appeared 
anxious to come to terms, the harder the cardinal 
bargained. He chicaned even on the dowery, 
which he finished by reducing to two hundred 
thousand crowns. The marriage was celebrated 
with great splendour. The Gazette informs us 
that the fair fiancée “was dressed in a robe of 
black velvet, which sparkled with the lustre of 
the diamonds with which it was covered. She 
wore the next day, at the ceremony of the mar- 
riage, a habit of brocatelle, enriched with pearls. 
In the evening Corneille’s Cid was played,”—a 
snatch of fashionable intelligence of the 21st Feb. 
1654. Conti appears to have been ashamed of his 
union, and revenged himself upon his poet-secre- 
tary, whose head he struck with a pair of tongs, 
and received a wound of which he died. The 
cardinal gave his nephew the government of 
Guienne, and the command of the army in Cata- 
lonia; he carried his generosity so far, indeed, 
as to build a hotel for him in Paris at his own | 
expense. The prince, whose gallantries were not 
restrained by marriage, was exceedingly jealous 
of his wife. There was a certain Marquis de 
Vardes of whom he was in dread. De Vardes was | 
the most renowned gallant of the day, and, like a | 
true Frenchman, was ever boasting of his con- | 
quests : 

The prince, one day, met on his way this marquis | 
beau, who possessed as much as Caudale the gift of | 
pleasing, with the most profound genius for seduction. } 
M. de Conti pressed him to mount his carriage and to | 
accompany him in his promenade. De Vardes ex- | 
cused himself under the pretext that he had just } 


His sen- | 


tude or gracious, as | 


| which she would fall after death and the fear of 


| union was a happy one. 


| two duchesses, to set them together by the ears. | 


| returned from the chase, was in négligé, and that he felt an end to hostilities. In this duchess, Laura of 
tired and was going to bed. The prince, who went | Modena, about whom not much has been written, 
home a few minutes afterwards, found, near his wife | we Englishmen ought to have a kind of special 
who was lying asleep, his friend De Vardes in bril- | interest, seeing that her blood still circulates in 
liant toilette; he thought he saw the wolf near the some remote vein of our royal family. Her 
| Little Red Riding Hood. Spite of the smiling air of | daughter, Mary Beatrice, was married to the 
ag is i 7 i pion, ° = ? 
feherps-y re a camara menting; he) Duke of York, afterwards James II. It was 
| tee eaibeniions jaf tin yous thingy toithie Deity Louis XIV. who had charged himself with finding 


alarmed him still more. He had his conduct with | the young ledy a husband, who cast his eyes 


| regard to her closely watched, and did not feel upon our royal dake: 

secure until he had her by his side. He had once “But the project met with great obstacles; the 
a little dialogue with his almoner Cosnac, Bishop | young princess herself opposed a refusal. The per- 
of Valence, upon a very delicate subject. “I | Spective of a grand throne did not dazzle her, for she 
know the innocence and the virtue of my wife,” | Wished to become a nun, and the idea of having to 
| said the prince, “but she has like all the others | "8" Over @ protestant people did not smile on her 
the vanity. of pleasing ; meal: Ieciiett dies io tesla * | ardent piety. It required the inflexible desire of the 
oliled dun Sétane abaein dean meatiel being | an of France, the intervention even of the Holy 
Bo ig 3 ‘ ) | Father to vanquish her resistance ; they had to make 
loved ?” “Monseigneur,” replied the Bishop of | her understand what the Church expected of her. 
Valence, “to find a woman who does not | The marriage at last was resolved, and the Earl of 
suffer to be loved, is to find a black swan.” | Peterborough arrived at Modena, where he espoused 
The almoner finished by giving him a hint | Beatrice d'Este in the name of the Duke of York. 


wana De fo ee ner “> | The Beatrice transported to England does not 
have reason to believe that the young wife (she | appear to have at all resembled the Beatrice of 
was seventeen only when she was married) was | classical note. “La grande Mademoiselle, _— 
| entirely faithful. But she was not happy. . - ont wr gechnigg a a oa" rout. 4 — 
“ Loaded with wealth, honours, beautiful beyond | oak oe of York 4" gp ana: ye 
most women, the object of admiration and love. | ore : al ‘6 i 
| she felt more wad? ane changed than before.” | ca _ rae - ong eal itl eg 
Agitated by the thought of the nothingness into | ra 9 ew ee — eee ey, 
| very lean, and yellow enough. I have heard say 
that at present she is lively and plump, and some- 
what handsome.” The English commoners were 
greatly averse to the marriage. The House of 
Commons voted an address to the King, to appoint 
a day of fasting and prayer, to avert the dangers 
which, in her person, threatened the state. The 
young duchess, however, according to Lingard, 
made herself, by her amiable manners, beloved 
by the whole court. Laura Martinozzi, after 
having resigned the government into the hands of 


hell, she tried to extinguish in herself all remains 
of faith to calm her inquietudes.” She passed 
beyond this stage, and became a devotee. She 
decided her husband “to live in marriage as in 
celibacy.” She visited the poor and the sick, 
and performed acts of extreme mortification. 
She was a woman of remarkable firmness; she 
was the champion and patroness of the weak | 
and the oppressed, “ opposing herself to the most 


redoubted ministers, not fearing to commit her- her weakly son, Francis IL., retired to Rome, 
self in resisting them to the face.” Anna-Maria, | . hore she “aie greatly distinguished by her 
indeed, ended in becoming an exemplary Jan- | charities. She maintained a correspondence with 
senist. She succeeded in converting her husband, her daughter in England; but she did not live to 
and it is said, “the beauty of his penitence sur- | see the wreck of the family of the Stuarts. We 
psssed the ugliness of his faults. He carried his | jaya given the outline of the few facts connected 
repentance to the point even of writing a book} yith this lady which have been collected by M. 
against the comedy and the theatre, which he | Renée 

had passionately loved. “He would have done | : . ioe j 
better,” says Voltaire, “if he had written a book | wr negianriyer wipe rant -egerrengrangnsy 4 oe 
se on lel ge TE 4 cane | was the one who partook the most of his mind 
against civil war.” The Princess of Conti became | 
' 
| 
| 








. : and genius. Her chequered life was one lon 
a widow at twenty-nine. Many sought her hand, . 7 ; 


but no one could withdraw her from her widow- 
hood. She died of apoplexy. She was the 
mother of the Conti who made the honour of the 
house. 

With a second batch of nieces, and a nephew, 
ordered over from their native Italy, by the for- 
tunate cardinal, arrived Laura Martinozzi, a 
younger sister of Anna-Maria, who had married 
the Prince de Conti. She was celebrated by some 
poet of the day as— 


romance, gay, terrible and tragical enough. Her 
warm Italian blood, her active passions, her pride, 
her ambition, her jealousies, her spirit of intrigue, 
| kept her in ceaseless motion. She was brought 
| to France when only ten years old, and, in a 
| manner, was brought up with the young King. 
| As children they romped and played together, as 
young persons they sang and danced together, 
and got up ballets and tragedies in which they 
| acted before the court, and when beyond their 
teens had /iaisons, to say the least, a little sus- 
| picious. This was the “little brunette, with a 
|long face and pointed chin,’ of Madame de 
Motteville, who grew up to become, if not a 
beautiful woman, a woman of commanding figure, 
and of singularly engaging manners. It was at 
one time a question gravely discussed among the 
courtiers whether the ambitious cardinal, who did 
not find princes of the blood too high for his 
nieces, did not aim at making Olympia Queen of 
France. The stars were not in favour of this 
project, if it was ever seriously entertained. Louis 
liked her well enough as a playfellow, and as a 
participator with him in balls, masquerades and 
| other amusements, but there were ladies about 
his court, more beautiful by far, from among 
whom he could pick and choose a wife. Olympia 
But she was soon left a | entertained the hope of such exaltation for some 
widow; and, made Regent of Modena, she go- | time, but her good sense at length showed her 
verned that little state with great wisdom and | the impossibility of such an alliance, and she 
moderation. Pious in her sentiments, she was at | turned her regards elsewhere. It was time. Her 
the same time possessed of great firmness of pur- | elder sister had been married advantageously; her 
pose. She is mentioned indeed as virile donna—a | cousin had been selected for the Prince de Conti 
strong-miaded woman. The only event of note | in preference to herself; La Meilleraie, son ot 
to be recorded during her regency, was a quarrel | the marshal of that name, whom Mazarin was 
she had with the Duchess of Mantua about the | anxious to have for nephew, refused her hand, 
possession of some little islands in the Po, which | and conceived a passion for her youngest sister, 
each claimed. These islands, altogether, were not | Hortensia. Everything and everyone seemed to 
worth a year’s rent of the Isle of Dogs; but they | escape her, when turned up the Prince Eugene 
had apparent value enough, in the eyes of the | de Carignan, of the House of Savoy, who was 
espoused to her. The marriage was for some 
Their troops and cannon were drawn up and | time delayed by the cardinal; but at length it 
planted on either side the river, and the small | was celebrated with becoming splendour. As 
world was on tip-toeas tothe result of this Amazon | Eugene de Carignan, by the mother’s side, was 
duel, when Spain, fearing that France, to whom | allied to the Bourbons, Mazarin had revived for 
Laura had been all along a faithful ally, would | him the title of Count de Soissons; Olympia 
lend her assistance, prudently stepped in, and put | became thus a princess of the blood, and was 


Martinozzi, beauté romaine! 
What beauty she possessed we cannot tell. Suf- 
fice it, she was the niece of the cardinal, and the 
Duke of Modena, desirous of having the as- 
sistance of France against Spain, songht and had 
her as wife for his son Alfonsa. Laura was then 
eighteen; the young prince twenty-one. They 
had never seen each other; but in those days that 
did not much matter. Laura and Alfonsa 
cemented a political treaty, and were married in 
the dark, Prince Eugéne of Savoy, father of the 
celebrated Prince Eugtne, known to every 
reader of English history, having married her by 
procuration. After two years spent in France, 
she was not sorry to return to her native Italy, 
and, for anything we know to the contrary, the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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called, by distinction, 

now properly commenced a career which, ac- 
cording to our plain English notions, and without 
any affectation of prudery may be designated, 
in the most lenient language, as throughout dis- 
creditable to the wife, the woman and thie 
mother. Piqued by the young libertine king, 
stung with jealousy by his attentions to her 
sister Maria, for some time there had been a 
rupture between them; but after the marriage 
they were reconciled. The king detached himself 
from Maria, and paid his respects to the young 
duchess. The sagacious cardinal fostered this 
friendship, and Olympia was made superinten- 
dant of the queen’s (Anne of Austria) household, 
and became the greatest lady of the court. The 
king made daily visits to the Hotel de Soissons, 
and the countess spared no pains to retain the 
illustrious captive in her chains. Her husband, 
an honest man and a brave soldier, was the least 
suspicious of men. Her chains were not, however, 
of strength sufficient to prevent the royal scape- 
grace from wandering elsewhere, and his preference 
for La Vallitre was another sting inserted into her 
jealous bosom. He did not pass his evenings as 
frequent at the Hotel de Soissons, and the La 
Vallitre did her best to seduce him from the side 
of the sprightly duchess altogether. The Italian 
blood was up, and an Italian revenge was sought 
for. 

The confident of the King’s secrets at this 
time was the Marquis de Vardes, the handsomest 
fellow and most accomplished scoundrel of the 
day—a man without heart, without friendship, 
without honour, save the conventional honour of 
the hour. He was courageous, seductive, but 
vain; and an execrable traitor to every one who 
confided in him. It is necessary to mention him 
here, as it was by his assistance that Olympia 
hoped to obtain her revenge. His conduct 
towards the beautiful young Duchess de Roque- 
laure was an example of supreme egotism and 
heartlessness. For his false money of the heart 
she gave him the true money of herown. The 
exchange on her part could not be justified in the 
presence of the Duke, her husband. He became 
jealous. De Vardes had once to lie hidden for 
eight-and-forty hours in the cellar of his hotel. 
De Vardes got tired of her; he had no mind to 
run risks, ‘he poor heart-broken, sinning woman 
died at the early age of twenty-three. De Vardes, 
although “ the best made and most amiable man 
in France,” according to the Abbé de Cosnac, 
was one of those persons whom one can hate in- 
tensely without violating any law of Christian 
charity, on account of his vanity—that boastful 
vanity, so peculiar to some Frenchmen, which leads 
them to proclaim their victories over the female 
heart. It was with this man that Olympia had a 
liaison, which lasted for several years, and it was 
by his assistance that she plotted against the La 





Vallitre. He had free access to the Hotel de 
Soissons. “The husband was the least suspicious 


of men,” says our author; “so much so that, 
when there was a misunderstanding between the 
lady and her lover, it was the honest Count de 
Soissons who sought De Vardes, and brought him 
back to his wife. It must be said that he was 
persuaded that nothing existed between them but 
plain friendship.” Another accomplished roué at 
this time appears on the stage—Comte de Guiche, 


son of the Marshal de Grammont, and nephew of 


him of the same name who is known to us by his 
Memoirs. Highly endowed by nature in a hand- 
some person, and with considerable gifts of mind, 
with the reputation of a hero and the dash of a 
gay cavalier, he had nevertheless that obtrusive 
vanity and contemptible meanness of conduct in 


Madame la Comtesse. And | 


relation to the female sex which excludes him | 


from any generous sympathy. He laid siege to 
the heart of Henrietta of England, wife of Mon- 
sieur, the brother of Louis XIV., and how he 
rewarded her confidence the pages of M. Renée 
make plain. No excuse for Henrietta, however. 
Hear Madame de la Fayette, the indulgent his- 
torian of this princess: 

The Count de Guiche found nothing so agreeable 
as hazarding everything; and Madame he, 
without having a veritable passion the one for the 


and 


other, were exposed to greater danger than one was | 


ever exposed. Madame was unwell and surrounded 
by her women. She caused the Count de Guiche to 
be introduced, sometimes in open day, disguised as a 
woman telling fortunes, and he told the fortunes of 
the women even, every day, without their knowing 
him; at other times, by other devices, but always 
with much risk; and these so perilous interviews 
were passed in turning Monsieur (the husband) into 
ridicule. 

This was the man who was engaged in the plot 


| 
‘ she was suspected of having cast a s 


against La Valli¢re. He had the weakness to 
confide the secret of his /iaison with Madame to 
the “terrible De Vardes,” and the latter in the 
end betrayed him, as he did every one. De 
Vardes conceived the idea of supplanting him in 
the esteem of Madame, and he did 
most diabolical means. What cared he now 
Olympia? ‘The joint plot against La Vallitre 
miscarried; but “ Madame de la 
Fayette, “had a great intercourse with Madame, 
and that which he had with the Countess de 
Soissons was not sufficient 
the charms of Madame. Olympia became jealous 
of Madame to madness. She accused her, at an 
interview, in terms almost, of having 
taken her lover from her. De Vardes had betray 

Madame, as he had betrayed so many others: her 
grief was inconceivable, but shortly f 

revenge. Vardes was sent to the Bas 
willingly leave him. The king, made acquainted 
at the same time with all the det he plot 
against La Vallitre, banished Olympia and her 
innocent husband from the court for some time. 
Olympia greatly regretted the loss of De Vardes; 
but on her return from exile she found consolation 
in one of his apt disciples, the Marquis de Ville- 
roy, surnamed by the ladies Te Charming. After 
the marquis other lovers succeeded, according to 


so by the 
f 
f 


or 


Vardes,” Says 


to detach him from 


} 
secretly 





lere we 
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the popular songs of the day; but M. Renée | 


casts a charitable doubt on this, and he is un- 
willing to believe with Walckenaer, that she was 
“a woman without shame.” 

At thirty-five Olympia was a widow; and here 
ensues one of those dark, inscrutable pages in her 
life which has never been satisfactorily explained, 
and which must continue to be one of those 
secrets which the day of judgment alone shall 
reveal. Did this handsome, seductive, heartless 
woman poison her husband? She was suspected 
of having done so; and she never gave any answer 


to the accusation brought against her. Like other | 
members of her family, she was addicted to astro- | 


logy, and trusted in horoscopes. Strange things 
were rumoured as having had place in the Hotel 
de Soissons. Magicians practised; spirits were 
evoked. A soothsayer was once introduced who 
predicted to her the death of her husband. She had 
no apparent interest in poisoning her husband; but 
her silence raised great doubt. The king, with 
whom she had played as a child, and whose 
gallantries she had accepted as a woman, did not 
venture to express his belief that she was inno- 
cent. Her conduct he appears rather to have 
regarded as “ black,” and not “dusky grey,” as 
some were charitably disposed to regard it. Four 
years before Brinvilliers had scattered infinite 
terrors over the land by her cold-blooded poison- 
ings. Suspicion is soon regarded as the equiva- 
lent toaccusation. Olympia found herself inclu- 
ded in the process of De la Voisin, along with 
her sister De Bouillon. The accusation was 
sorcery of the most criminal character. To avoid 
the scaffold, to which her enemy Louvois would 
no doubt have brought her, she fled with her 
servants from Paris. No pursuit was made ap- 
parently by justice, but she was pursued by public 
execration. Three days after her flight she was, 
after being “put to the trumpet,” adjudged 
guilty by contumacy. Says the Abbé de Choisy: 

M. de Louvois pursued her even to hell. In all 
the towns and villages through which she passed, 
they refused to receive her in the principal hotels; 
she was often obliged to sleep upon straw, and to 
suffer the insults of an insolent people, who called her 
sorcerer and poisoner. 

In Brussels, to which 
obliged, one day, to sleep in a 
beguines, into which she had entered to purchase 


she went, she was 


lace because some three thousand people had as- | 


sembled before the gate, who would have torn 
her to pieces. Madame de Sivigné records: 


M. dela Rochefoucauld related yesterday that the 
Countess de Soissons had been constrained to issue in 
all stealth from the church, and that they had madea 
close eat-dance round her, or rather, they made such 
a horrible witches’ sabbath, g and howling like 
sorcerers and devils in her pursuit, that 
obliged to quit the place to be rid of this folly. 


cryin 
4 she was 
r followed her everywhere. 
But the storm at length abated. Shereturned to 
Brussels, and held alittle court. Here, though 
now over forty, she had the Governor of the Low 
Countries, the Prince of Parma, bowing at her 
feet. The woman not satiated with such 
homage, and she had still charms to allure such 
Quietude was not in the nature of 


The name of poisone 


was 


gallants. 


Olympia. She was restless and intriguing to the 
end of her days. We find her in Spain, where 


? over the 


nunnery of 


‘he may do at home. 


) ‘ . o . . 
weak Charles II. and his Queen, and of having poi- 


soned the latter with milk. Givea doga bad name, 
according to the proverb. There were many, how- 
ever, who were persuaded that she had poisoned 
the Queen. We find her in England on several 
occasions on visits to her sister Hortensia. The 
conformity of their destinies, their common dis- 
grace, may be supposed to have brought them 
together. She was negleeted by De Vardes after 
he had obtained his liberty. This gentleman re- 
turned to court an antiquated beau, and to some 
extent succeeded in regaining the king’s confi- 
lence. Much of his time he occupied in chemi- 
cal pursuits, with the object of obtaining potable 
gold, to prolong his life and preserve his beauty. 

Olympia Mancini died “ in opprobrium,” some 
have said, after an exile of thirty-five years. M. 
Renée, however, goes to prove that she died, if 
not in the odour of sanctity, of respectability 
She left behind her five sons and three daughters, 
and an immense fortune in France. Her eldest 
son she disinherited vindictively because he had 
committed the sin of making mesalliance, marry- 
ing a pretty girl of doubtful birth, but whom he 
loved. He fifth son was proud and wealthy. 
He was destined for the Church, and was made 
an abbé. But he had a soul above the cloisters 
and longed to mingle in the life of the camp. He 
offered his services to Louis XIV., who was 
rather amused at the pretensions of the Littl 
Abbé, as he called him; but the Little Abbé be- 
came the Grand Abbé of Holland, the famous 
Prince Eugéne. Olympia in him had her revenge 
against France. ‘“ She lived to see the throne of 
Louis XIV. totter under the redoubled blows of 
her son; she was witness to the defeats and 
humiliation of that court which had banished 
her; and the mother of Eugéne expired in tasting 
the last pleasure of pride and of vengeance.” 


(To be continued.) 


(FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Jan. 29. 

A sTRANGE and angry feeling appears to have 
been roused in some of the French journals, by 
no means founded in reason, in consequence of 
the language adopted by some of the most vio- 

| lently radical English papers in reference to the 
attempt on the Emperor’s life. This language is 
known to every man of intelligence in France as 
not speaking the sentiments of the English nation, 
and as it is but too well known that under the 
present Government no journal dare publish any- 
thing displeasing to it, the inference naturally is, 
that the insults and open attacks upon England 
which daily find place in the Moniteur and other 
official papers are countenanced by authority. 

As for the clamour against the refuge afforded by 

England to the exiles of all nations, it cannot 

be sincere, for there can scarcely be a man now 
in authority in France but must feel in his in- 
most soul that, were another revolution to take 
place in this country to-morrow, England is the 
only spot in the world where one of them could 
safely seek an asylum. That plots and conspi- 
racies should be prevented and discovered, if 
possible, is doubtless most desirable; but the 
absurdity of asking Englishmen to give up the 
right of sheltering the unfortunate is only 
equalled by its impudence. As for the gascon- 
nade of some of the regimental addresses to the 

Emperor, demanding to be allowed to seek the 
the shores of England, his Majesty 
knows the spirit of the British nation well enough 
to feel assured that if there be a possibility of 
preventing the Government of England moving a 
finger to comply with the desire of any foreign 
nation, on any subject, it would be by taking a 
| threatening tone like this. 

The effect of this warlike bravado in Paris has 
been to send the funds down immensely, and to 
arrest the slight commercial movement which 
was just beginning to be felt after a dead season 
of unusual length. The attempt was horrible, 
and the escape of their Majesties was indeed 
miraculous, so much so as make the future a 
subject of gloomy reflection to all those who have 
taken up their residence in F This is 

surely bad enough, without allowing folly or 
prejudice to darken the prospect by endeavouring 
to weaken or break off the only alliance in Europe 
to which intelligent minds in Fr: < to with 
hope and confidence. 

Turning, however, to lighter themes, Paris has 
been somewhat brightened up by the marrriage 
of your charming young princess, for John Bull 
likes to show his loyalty when abroad whatever 
I . Hence all English families 
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in Paris have kept up the “auspicious week” 
by dinners, fétes and soirées without end. 

Otherwise the season cannot be described as 
gay. First, the mercantile crisis in America not 
only threw a gloom over society, but sent many 
hundreds of Americans back to the United 
States, for it must be understood that “our 
Yankee cousins” of late years far outnumber 
English society, and the “Go-a-head” system 
renders them the “gayest of the gay.” The 
sales of splendid furniture, carriages, horses, &c., 
have in consequence been immense. Added to 
this damper, the prevalence of Ja grippe has been 
very wide and extremely fatal; except during the 
prevalence of the cholera, so many deaths have 
never been returned from the hospitals as during 
the months of December and January. 

In my last letter the principal theme was the 
death, or rather the life, of Mdlle. Rachel, which 
a friend—just such a friend as poor unfortunate 
Rachel was likely to have—was turning a penny 
by before the body was laid in its last resting- 
place. It would appear that the writer (a some- 
what notorious personage, named Lecomte), had 
received a hint from some quarter that his mali- 
cious account of the parsimony, meanness and 
ignorance of the deceased, at such a moment, 
was ill-timed, to say nothing wovse—for his sub- 
sequent articles upon her are less insulting to her 
memory. But poor Rachel, whom no panegyric 
can ever render estimable, really deserved a better 
biographer than this Lecomte, who, though quite 
capable of giving venom to every little scandal 
he can report of the great actress, is totally in 
capabie of appreciating her real genius, or of 


detecting what Rachel might have been had her | 


early lot been cast among a different class than 
those among whom she was thrown. 


Genius like | 








the imagination of the reader can alone endow the 
characters with beauty, nobility and majesty, 
and at the same time confine them within human 
limits. How can poor actors, painted and padded, 
be expected, with their vulgar personal indivi- 
dualities, to represent heroes? They either ex- 
plode into rant, or they sink into platitude. Our 
Don Rodrigue had a flat nose; Donna Chiméne 


| was a fat old woman; the other characters, com- 


prising dukes and princes, wore that brilliant 
expression peculiar to our thriving bourgeoisie, or 
Government clerks, who figure so largely in 
French society. No, no; the poetry, the gran- 
deur of tragedy is dead. The revolution of ’89 
swept it away, and Mdlle. Rachel has only left us 
M. Ponsard! M. Ponsard after Corneille!” 

With all this severity against tragedy, as we 
see it at present, there is some truth, and it is 
only fair to say that the writer gives the heartless 


| writer of her biography a dressing which he will 


hers must have been associated with other ele- | 


ments of good; but, in her case, her very affee- 
tion for her family—a feeling always noble and 
generous, and which distinguished Rachel all 
through life—actually bound her down to what 
was vicious, sordid and ignoble, throughout her 
whole existence. 

There is little doubt that the main cause 
of her early death was her greed for money. 
With a frail frame and health always deli- 
cate, when upon her professional tours (by 
which her great fortune was chiefly made) her 
incessant labours were not without a certain 
cast of insanity. In 1848, during her congé, she 


never forget. 





GERMANY. 

Seltsame Geschichten. Erzahlt von H. Ko6ytc. 

(Strange Stories, narrated by H. Konic.) 

Meidinger and Co., Frankfort. 
A NOTABLE fact in the age we live in is the crea- 
tion of that literary “ popularity” which may not 
inaptly be termed a Life-peerage, as distinguished 
from the enduring nobility conferred by Fame. 
Between the two titles there is, as long as their 
bearers walk this earth, no practical distinction. 
Soth bestow, for the time being, equality of pri- 
vilege and equality of honours. Yet no! we are 
perhaps wrong here. In a pecuniary point of 
view the temporary dignity is, generally speaking, 
far more advantageous than the enduring one. 


And as, in this joint-stock age, money and | 


| honours—if not, alas! money and honour—con- 


sort unceasingly together, the balauce of external 
distinctions is generally in favour of the shorter- 


| lived of the two. 


acted no less than eighty-seven times in ninety | 


days! And this, exclusive of the fatigue of 
travelling from place to place. She was at this 
time surrounded by her family, who were not 
only witnesses, but accomplices in these suicidal 
exertions, for at this period her father was, it is 


understood, manager of the troupe. Among the 


various directors in many countries with whom | 


Rachel had to deal, one is invariably spoken 


highly of, Mr. Mitchell, of St. James’s Theatre; his | 


’ 


liberality and handsome conduct at all times is 
very frequently alluded to. The failure in America, 
for failure it was, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, added to the severity of the climate, com- 
pleted the fatal work. Her last appearance was 
at Charleston, in the United States. Among the 
articles upon the deceased artiste, by far the most 
remarkable is one in the religious paper called 
the Univers, from which I translate the salient 
passage. 

We have read in twenty journals that Mille. 


| but both you cannot be. 


= Pi : 
Rachel, emerging from the lowest grade of | 
society, at once became possessed of the manners | 


ofa great lady. This we doubt, for it is not dress, 
attitudes, impertinence, not even wit, not even 
courtiers, of whom Mdlle. Rachel had many, that 


constitute the great lady. Something has been 
forgotten. The habit of imposing respect. ‘This 


tragedy queen, who trembled before journalists, 
and who wrote like a femme de chambre, could never 
have resembled Mme. de Sévigné. Rachael a 
great lady! She was much too vulgar for that. 
tachael, say the journals, ranks with Clarion and 
Lecouvreur. Aye, and what were they ? 
Much has she gained by the resemblance which 
her admirers assign to her by way of compliment! 


Sa] ae > - . : + 
Much has been spoken of her influence on litera- | 


ture. She exercised none; she never created a 
poet, nor an artist, nor a public. She did not 
restore tragedy. The present public cannot ap- 
preciate that species of ¢ ymposition; we doubt 





whether many actors have ever existed capab 

of ré prese! til it We saw part of the Crd per- 
formed at the Theatre Francais. It was a 
perfect farce; and we admired the spectators who 
could sit the tragedy out. The works of Racine 
and Corneille are not calculated for the stage; 


| rejoices in the pure ether of the beautiful? 


This new creation is essentially a democratic 
one, and bears about it all the defects as well as, 
doubtless, many of the virtues, inherited by such 
an origin. As the circle of readers widens from 
a class to a “public,” literature becomes daily 


more of a speculation and less of a “calling.” | 


Daily, too, the literary man is more directly re- 
acted upon by those he addresses, and daily does 
the spontaneousness, the divine element, of his 
inspiration speak with a feebler voice and to 
deafer ears. The antagonism between the rea- 
soning faculties and the imaginative is one of 
those truths vaguely recognised by all, but clearly 
and profoundly discerned by few. This antagonism 
lies, we believe, in deeper recesses of human 
nature than is generally supposed. In developing 
the rational element as it is the tendency of the 
day to develop it, let us not overlook the fact 
that the imaginative is gradually paralysing, and 
effacing itself. The two, it would seem, cannot co- 
exist on any approach to equality of terms. Be 
the practical man, or be the enthusiastic man— 
You cannot play at dis- 
solving views with common sense and poesy— 
you cannot at pleasure quit your steam-carriage 
for acanter on Pegasus. “Granted! but in all 
this no real loss is suffered!” retorts the practical 
majority. Well, this is not the place to argue 
the question. But what deep-thinking man will 
deny that the soul—the principle within us which 
makes us as “Gods”—lies torpid in the heavy 
atmosphere of utility,* but breathes, wakes and 
Not 
utilitarian Rome, but ideai-worshipping Greece, 


was admitted to a fore-glimpse of the brightness | 


of Christianity! 

3ut this is a digression. Our talk was of Po- 
pularity and Fame, and we wished to observe 
that the distinction between the two—between 


the “brummagem” and the true nobility—is often | 


difficult enough to seize. Ask any one of your 
literary acquaintance to decide which of the 
names now most loudly trumpeted around us 
will be longest repeated by the echoes of the 
future, and we venture to predict that he will 
find your question a “ puzzler.” 
see so much of the base amalgam mixed up with 
the pure ore, that it often becomes really difficult 

; where the proportions of the nobler ingre- 
to carry the mass through the 
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The fact is, we | 


Among the members of the European literary 
triumvirate, Germany is the least affected by the 
influences above alluded to. The greater con- 
centrativeness of the German character is, 
doubtless, one reason of this. But another, and 
a more obvious one, is supplied by the fact that 
the daily press is far less developed in Germany 
than either in England or France. Literary 
criticism, in particular, possesses no such 
authoritative organs among our Teutonic cousins 
as it does on either side the channel. No 
“Edinburghs” and ‘‘ Quarterlies” no “ Revues 
des deux Mondes,” guide the reins of public taste, 
suggesting the book to order, and furnishing the 
judgment upon it even before its perusal. 

Let us not, however, suppose that there are no 
literary reputations in Germany, which rest more 
upon popularity than upon fame. Such repu- 
tations undoubtedly exist—but with the dis- 
tiction that they are created rather by a class 
than by the public. For in Germany (from the 
same cause above adduced) the amalgamation of 
classes is, intellectually speaking, much less 
complete than with us. First on the list of such 
reputations we may place the author of the work 
| before us. Herr Konig enjoys a pre-eminent 
popularity among those whom his countrymen 
distinguish as die gebildeten leute. This term, 
which corresponds to the French gens du monde, 
does not admit of literal rendering into English. 
It properly applies to those superficial men, of 
average education but little thought, who form 
the majority in every drawing-room we enter, 
and whose empty-hearted views and _ slip-shod 
principles are only not dangerous, because too 
coldly egotistic to attract proselytes, too feeble to 
prompt to action. The ranks of these men, both 
in France and Germany, are specially recruited, 
and the morale specially leavened by the Govern- 
ment employés, to whose countless legions Herr 
Konig himself belongs. Now the German and 
French Goverment employé is a species of tlie 
genus homo happily unknown in England. 
Its distinctive features may readily be deduced 
from the simple consideration that the qualifying 
adjective “government” means here absolute 
government. Given the distinctive features of 
any class of organised beings to determine the 
food, material or intellectual, best suited for its 
consumption, would be a problem for the merest 
tyro in comparative anatomy. Its solution in 
the case before us would define at once thie 
characteristics of Herr Konig’s literary ability, 
which must of course have much in common with 
the natures it especially attracts. Accordingly, 
| we find in Herr Konig’s works a distinguished 
facility in the conversational—an inexhaustible 
fund of light, easy gossip, which might alone 
explain his success with die gebildeten Lente. 
Through this pleasant medium he contrives to 
develop his dramatis persone just enough pour les 
| differencier (excuse the commodious gallicism), 
| without pretending to any metaphysical analysis 
of character or of passion. That is to say, he 
develops them just so far as the gebildeten Leute 
may be presumed capable of following, or in- 
clined to follow his developments. In this light 
gossip, to our judgment, lies the whole secret of 
Koénig’s success. The charms of picturesque 
description, of brilliant dialogue, of felicitous 
situation or dramatic power, are rarely and faintly 
attained by him. A pleasant fluency, a ready 
but very diluted wit, an utter absence of any- 
thing so /angweilig as earnestness or elevation of 
sentiment must always be for gebi/dete Leute, 
decide on his pretentions to fame and explain his 
attainment of popularity with equal clearness. 

The little work whose title heads these remarks 
is the last of a long series extending over some 
forty years. That titlke—“Strange Stories ”—is 
perhaps the only strange thing in the book, 
which is a collection of light tales, possessing 
no claim to such wonder-pregnant epithet, either 
in plot, incident or locality. The opening 
“Novelle,” which is simply an historical sketch 
of the court of Frederick, Landgrave of Hesse, 
surprised us at first by its extreme dulness. 
“ Surely,” thought we in the depths of our critica? 
mind, “it argues singular want of tact in a man 
of Herr Kénig’s experience to place his least at- 
tractive wares in the most conspicuous position.” 
Short-sighted censure! We forgot at the moment 
that court gossip, no matter how infinitesimally 
mall, or how stupendeusly stupid, is, for 
‘gebildete Leute” in general, and for the créme 

of such “Leute,” the government employés in par- 
| ticular, the most intensely interesting of all sub- 
| jects, whether terrestrial or celestial. Instead, 
| therefore, of evidencing “ want of tact,” the pre- 
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cedence given to the article “‘Am Hofe des 
Landgrafen” is the clearest proof that Herr 
Konig abounds in that inestimable qualifica- 
tion, and has moreover a thorough appreciation of 
his audience. 

The best story in the book is, unquestionably, 
the longest—“ The Maidens’ Lottery-ticket”—a 
few extracts from which will give our readers a 
fair specimen of Konig’s style. The plot is a 
very simple one. Three country damsels of the 
middle ranks take a lottery-ticket together, No. 
73,747. The telegraph announces this as the 
first prize, and the action of the story turns 
upon the intrigues, and the impromptu ten- 
dresses, of which the fair trio become the conse- 
quent object. The most prominent heroine of 
the tale, Susan, proceeds in company with 
Wilhelmi, her self-elected legal adviser, and 
Hombach, the father of her self-elected futur, to 
the residence of Catherine, her partner in luck, 
and the actual holder of the ticket. Catherine, 
we must premise, had hitherto played the devout, 
and persuaded her friends as well as herself that 
her true vocation was the cloister. She receives 
them with a gratification easily imagined, and 
introduces them into the best parlour. 

It was a neat little room; the floor strewn with 
white sand, the table clean scoured, and deal chairs 
to match ranged round it. An old-fashioned cup- 


board in one corner, and a hanging bookshelf, were | 
well stocked with china teacups and religious books. | 


A “Schwarzwald” clock, with its pendant weights, 
ticked upon the wall; the portrait of a devout canon 
hung close to the window, and a large cage of bull- 
finches occupied the narrow end of the room behind 
the stove. 

The long side-wall was curiously ornamented 
enough. In the centre a suspended crucifix seemed 
to separate a heavenly and an earthly kingdom. On 
the right, towards the window, Catherine had sym- 
metrically arranged a number of gaudy pictures of 
saints into the form of a sort of altar. The left-hand 
side, on the contrary, had been converted by her uncle 
into a lithograph portrait-gallery of all the ultra- 
democratic members of the Frankfort Parliament. 

“But, Catherine,” exclaimed Susan, “ how come 
the saints and the revolutionists so close together ?” 

‘*T could’nt help it!” replied the other testily ; 
“my uncle would have all his people on the wall too. 
In the end I consoled myself by discovering a symbol 
in the thing. They represent the sinners to the left 
of the cross—over the altar of St. Paul’s, you know— 
who are scoffing at religion and everything holy !” 

This remark provoked a discussion with Wilhelmi, 
and a menace of republican vengeance. He preserved 
a friendly tone, however; and it was amusing enough 
to note the contrast between the two disputants—the 
dried-up, snuffy, round-shouldered jurist, and the 
little plump neatly-built maiden, whose expression 
and manner occasionally betrayed how unwillingly a 
naturally caressing and affectionate disposition gave 
place to piety and yearning for a self-imposed 
cloister. 

The political dispute was not yet ended, when the 
old forester, Conrad Remmert (Catherine’s uncle and 
guardian), entered the room, rifle and game-bag on 
shoulder. He was a tall, meagre man, with a 
weather-beaten, stubborn face, on whose chin the old 
sportsman and new “friend of the people” had coaxed 
some grizzly stubble into the scrubbing-brush dimen- 
sions of a democratic beard. 

Although at first a little put out by the visit, on 
learning its object he received the new comers with a 
certain stiff courtesy and grimly-smiling reserve. 

‘‘ Fetch the ticket, Kate!” said he. 

Catherine brought it out of her chest of drawers. 
He took it abruptly from her, and asked: 

“What's the number in the newspaper, Mr. Advyo- 
cate ?” 

“73,747—there it is!” was Wilhelmi’s reply, as he 
drew the supplement sheet from his pocket. 

* All right! we've won the estate or the money. 
How much does it come to?” 

“For the three girls—young ladies, I mean—to- 
gether 300,000 florins, Vienna currency.” 

“Come, that’s something, Kate. And now, you 
know, holdfast’s the best dog!” so saying, he pocketed 
the ticket, and asked: “Have you any supper to 
offer our guests, Kate ?” 

“Much obliged,” said Hambach, “but we've ordered 
supper already at the Blue Lion, and only came to 
make sure about the ticket. It’s I who advance the 
travelling expenses.” 

>| aaa "remarked Remmert, with a mistrustful 
smile, 

“ And we wish to ask you to join us,” continued 
Hambach—“ you must be pretty sharp set after your 
day’s sporting.” 

“ Aha!” muttered the old man.” ‘“ Thank you— 
you'll excuse me. I wish you alla good appetite and 
a pleasant night’s rest! ” 

All stared at each other, and the Advocate asked: 
“ But what about the ticket ?” 

“ Yes, Remmert, what about the ticket?” echoed 
Hambach. 

Remmert slapt his pocket. 





Both questioners exchanged interrogative glances; 
and then turning to Catherine begged her to support 
the claims of her two friends. 

“ Kate is under my guardianship,” interrupted 
Remmert, “ and it’s I who meet all claims,” and he 
slapped his pocket again. 

‘“* Then I claim my third of the ticket, Mr. Forester!’ 
said Susan, with a playful curtsey. 

“Paper can’t be divided, Mademoiselle,—only 
money can be divided.” . 

“ But we can’t get the money without the paper, 
Monsieur! ” 

** There’s a time for all things, Mademoiselle! ” 

The travellers retired to the window in order to 
consult together upon the best course to take with 
the obstinate old gentleman. In fact his close, 
brooding, repellant manner was an enigma to all of 
them—even to Catherine herself, who, generally 
speaking, knew her uncle well. She had never, till 


now, however, seen him under the influence of the | 


consciousness of property—and in this lay the solution 
of the whole mystery. It was the first time 


man—a sensation engendered by the pocketing of the 
lottery-ticket. Mistrust towards the Advocate and 


Hambach was his first impulse, but one which he | 
hand the | 


could not well manifest. On the other 
communistic division of property, which he had hitherto 
openly advocated, sat heavy on his soul. 
anxiety also he dared not give expression. 
safe plan was, to keep possession of the 
hide it at once. 

This decision was beyond the portée of 
self-possession. It rendered him awkwa:z 
born. Accustomed in the sphere of his limited know- 
ledge of the world, to harsh and domin 
viour, he was destitute of presence of mind for com- 
plicated situations, and of facility of speech for nego- 
ciation. He belonged to those untrained individuals 
who allow the fountains of wrath to accumulate 
silently within their breasts until an overflow of rage 
and spite sets their ponderous tongues afloa 
havoc committed is all the greater. 

The provocation to a crisis of this kind wa 
than Remmert imagined. 

Our friends assembled in council at the window 
were not aware that a crowd was gradual! 
around the house, until startled by a tremendous 
“hurrah! ” which woke the echoes around them. 


His only 
ticket and 


Before the alarmed Remmert could reach the win- | 


dow, to investigate the cause, three dirty, long- 
bearded fellows walked into the room, seized the 
Forester’s hand, and congratulated him on his good 
fortune. 

“ At last,” said their spokesman, “ the turn of luck 
has come to an honest man of the people, and our jolly 
old friend will now have the pleasure of showing 
how brothers go share and share together—eh, 
Conrad?” ; 

“ What is it you want, you drunken scour 
was Remmert’s reply to this greeting. 
share! that’s what you want and be d——d to you 
is it?” 4 

“* Hollo brother! what's the meaning of all t 
returned the speaker, ‘* Come, come—where 
good of abusing us?—Why look you! 
you’ve always been talking of sharing with us;—so 
do it now—now’s your time! ” 

“What!” shrieked the old man, beside 
with fury—‘It is to share you want, you inf 
blackguards, is it?—Good—let it be so—I'll share 
with you!” 

And, tearing the pictures of his repul 
from the wall, he flung them one by « 
frame and glass, at the feet of the three 

‘““There’s Schléffel for you!” he yell: 
Blum !—and there’s Triitzschlert, and 
Share them between you—by the yard if you like— 
you miserable swindlers!—I've done with you— 
with the whole kit of you—you ruffians! ” 

This was going too far—especially with 
men. A simultaneous rush was made at the old 
forester. The two girls threw themselves b-tween. 
The Advocate suggested a compromise. ‘‘ A compro- 
mise!” shouted the old man, in too g a fury to 


rel?” 


heroes 
crashing 
uties. 


and there’s 


be discreet, “I'll have no compromise with canaille | 


like this! ” 

This word—“tabooed” at that time under the 
severest pains and penalties—acted like a match 
applied to a powder train. ‘‘ He calls us canaille!” 
shouted the men, and one of them, rushin 
window, roared out: 

“ People of Germany, come in here ! 
called you canaille in this room. 
with him! 


g to the 
A traitor has 


He’s been bought and sold by Austria, 


and wants to keep all the money to himself, the | 


Russian spy !” 

The old man, however, anticipated a second attack, 
by snatching up his rifle and levelling it at his assail- 
ants. The girls ran out of the room screaming, 
Hambach rushed to place himself at Remmert’s back, 
and the Advocate took refuge under the table. 


It will be seen from the above that Herr Konig 


was no admirer of the liberal movement of 1848 | 
As a govern- | 


—the epoch chosen for his story. 
ment employé, en retraite, he could not have two 
opinions—we mean he could not have any perso- 
nal opinion—on the matter. A general contempt 


t that | 
temmert had experienced the sensation of the monied | 


But to this | 


ering beha- | 


; and the 


y collecting | 


“ Share and |} 


up to this day | 


here’s Zitz !— | 


To the lamp-post } 


| for all liberalism is a characteristic of his work, 

| deducible a priori from his own position, as well 
social as literary. Du reste let us give him his 
due. His style is singularly free from Teutonic 
involution and prolixity, Although unfortunately 
prone to punning, he is not destitute of some 

| occasional gleams of wit. The facility of a prac- 
tised hand is evident throughout all he does; and 
in short his sprightly and pleasing mediocrity 
seem to render his books admirably adapted to 
amuse the lounging hours of the “light reader,” 
and the unoccupied moments of the man of 
graver pursuits. 





INDIA. 


1.—IJndia. By Ricuarp Conereve. London: 
Jno. Chapman. 

2.—A Few Words anent the Red Pamphlet. By 
one who has served under the Marquis of Dal- 
housie. London: Ridgway. 

3.—A Letter to R. D. Mangles, Esq., in defence of 
the Liberty of the Press in India. By Jno. 
Connor, M.A. London: Algar and Co. 

4.—A short Review of the present Crisis in India. 
3y the Roving Irishman. Dublin: M‘Glashan. 

5.— Observations on a Scheme for the Re-organisa- 
tion of the Indian Army. By Brigadier 
General Joun Jacos. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co. 

5.— The Record of God in India. 
Henry Curistmas. London: 
Wright. 

7.—Opinions on the Indian Army. By Colonel 
Joun 8. Hopsox, Bengal Army. London: 
Allen and Co. 

.—A Selection of Articles and Letters on the 
Indian Question. By Hopeson Pratt, Bengal 

| Civil Service. London: Chapman and Hall. 
9.—Review of the Measures which have been 

adopted in India for the improved Culture of 

Cotton. By J. Forses Rorig, M.D. London: 

Smith, Elder and Co. 

| 10.—The Sepoy Rebellion. From the “London 
Quarterly Review.” London: Heylin. 

Tue long list of publications produced by the 
revolt in India shows how profoundly the mind 
of the nation has been moved by the storm that 

| has so unexpectedly broken upon it; and indeed 
it is impossible to exaggerate the gravity of the 

| crisis. Under any conceivable circumstances, let 
the immediate results of the struggle be as 
prosperous as the most sanguine anticipate, the 
| future is surrounded with doubts and anxieties 
which must make the boldest and the most 
reckless pause before they pronounce a positive 
opinion upon the policy to be pursued under the 
new conditions of empire which re-conquered 
provinces will impose upon the conquerors. 

| With the help of this heap of publications, we 

| will endeavour to contribute our mite to the 
discussion, only presuming that we approach the 
question without party or sectarian feeling, caring 
nothing for any interests than those of truth and 

| right. 

The causes of the revolt are not as yet ascer- 

tained. All sorts of conjectures are hazarded, but 

_their very variety proves what mere guesses 
| they are. The real causes will not be known 
until they are sought where only they can be 
found, among those who are sharers in it. Only 
the natives can tell us what were the influences 
| that operated upon the native mind suddenly to 
| convert an entire army, famous for its fidelity, to 
open enmity, and peoples, who before were im- 
placable enemies, to forget their feuds and unite 
in hostility to our rule. To learn the cause of 
this revolt is the first duty of the Government, 
for until that is known all remedies must be 
| empirical merely. 

But, whatever the cause of this explosion, the 

given fact remains to be dealt with. There can 

| be no doubt what is the first duty—to extinguish 
the flame as speedily and effectually as possible. 

To abandon Jndia now would be only to consign 

it to anarchy,compared with which any despotism 

of ours would be a blessing. Whatever doubts 

Christians may feel as to the means by which 

| India was acquired, there can be no doubt that 
our duty now is to keep it, if we can. 

But at this point the strifes of party and creed, 
| and the differences of statesmen and philosophers 
| begin. How shall we keep it? 

At present there appear ‘to be five distinct 
parties, having distinct objects, differing widely 
one from another. 

First, there is the party that advocates the 

| continuance, with modifications, of the existing 

| form of government, by the East India Company, 
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controlled by the ministry. Their arguments are 
very powerful. They contend that India has 
been won by the present system, preserved by it 
under conditions which would have been pro- 
nounced impossible; that the revolt was not the 
revolt of the system, but that it was almost 
extinguished before any aid arrived from England. 
Turning from the evidence of the past to the pro- 
babilities of the future, this party asserts that the 
patronage of so huge a civil and military service 
could not be transferred to the Crown without 
endangering the liberties of the people, by making 
the minister for the time being all-powerful. It 
says, that the management of the affairs of 
large an empire would almost engross the atten 
tion of the Home Government, already over- 
burdened with work; that such an empire could 
not be maintained if subjected to the caprices of 
Parliamentary majorities for the time being— 
these being dependent, often, on popular cries 
out of doors; and that the popular voice is ever 
liable to be led by momentary passions or im- 
pulses. That the existing form of government 
acts like the buffer of a railway, and, receiving 
the shock of popular emotions, deadens them 
before the impulse can be felt dangerously in the 
territory and by the people of whom the English 
know so little, and never can understand, because 
they have no ideas in common. What, they ask, 
would be the consequence if the Government 
were called upon by Parliament to engage actively 
in proselytism? Yet who will say that itis nota 
probable, and by no means a remote contingency, 
that for party purposes the ignorance and fana- 
ticism of certain classes may be worked upon at 
a general election, so as to put our empire in 
peril, and make government there impossible? 
The second party is that represented by the 


Government, which proposes to abolish the ex- | 


isting system, and to place India direct under 
the Crown, transferring to the ministry all its 
patronage and power, and to the people of Eng- 
land all its debts, liabilities and revenues. And 
the arguments for this course ate very weighty. 
A double government is, theoretically, bad ; it 
is ananomaly which even success can scarcely 
justify. But how can that be called a success 


under which, whatever the causes, there has been | 
a formidable revolt, which has grown to be a war, | 


and must become a re-conquest. The traditions 


of that government are adapted to quite a dif- | 


ferent condition of things from that which will 
prevail hereafter, and to meet the new circum- 
stances we must have a new régime. The Queen 
of Great Britain should appear to be what she 


really is, the Queen of India also; the royal | 


name is everywhere a tower of strength, but 
nowhere so much so as among the Eastern 
nations, who can understand no other form of 
government, and who, while despising “John 
Company,” would venerate Queen Victoria. 

The third party is that of Young India, as it 
has been called, which also advocates the aboli- 
tion of the Company’s rule, but instead of placing 
India under a despotism, would give to it what 


| Is it possible for a free people to govern another 
| people despotically ? 
| between profession and practice be continually 
| cast into our teeth by other countries? 
| not subject ourselves to the same reproach we 


they call responsible government, representative 
institutions, national education, and other insti- 
tutions, borrowed from Europe, but for which it 
| would seem that the Eastern race are entirely 
unfitted. Perhaps the experience of the last six 
months may have materially changed theopinions 
of this party, who are sensible enough to know 
that, even if their doctrines were practicable 
before the rebellion, they will be impossible after it. 
Conquest can only be succeeded by despotism. 

The fourth party is the religious party, whose 
sanguine aspirations are for the Christianizing of 
India. It is the belief of this party that the duty 
imposed upon us by the increased power which a 
successful crushing of the revolt must place in 
our hands, will be to use that power for the pur- 
pose of proselytism. Hitherto the care of the 
Government has been cautiously to avoid any 
interference with the faith of the people of India 
It is, they say, the point on which they are most 
jealous; and indeed the present revolt is probably 
the result of our trenching too far upon their 
religious prejudices. To do more would put 
our empire in peril; for there would be 
an universal rising, and then no _ force 
we could command could stand against it. 

The fifth party is designated the Anglo-Indian 
party. It comprises the great majority of the 
British residents in India, but it has very few 
followers at home. The demand of this party is 
for the establishment of a government of the | 
European residents, excluding the natives from | 
all office and employment, and, in short, treating | 
them as conquered savages. They desire to be | 
to the Indians what the South American planters 
are to their slaves, and they would borrow from | 
America the very code of laws by which this 
slavery is maintained. 

This we believe to be a fair.statement of the 
opinions respecting India which have a following | 
entitled to respect. We pass no opinion upon 
them; for in such a conflict, and in the absence 
of sufficient knowledge of the actual condition of 
India, and of the opinions, feelings and character 


| of the people, it seems to be presumptuous to 


pronounce a judgment. But having thus stated 
the prevalent views, we will add, on our part, | 
some others which do not appear to have received | 
attention, probably because they are remote; but | 
they are not the less worthy of consideration. 
The transfer of India to the Crown—the go- | 
vernment of India by ministers, who are con- 
trolled by Parliament, which is controlled by the | 
people—appears to us to involve this difficulty. 
For centuries to come no other government will | 
be practicable in India than a pure despotism. | 


Will not the discordance | 


Shall we | 


now cast upon America? Practically, will it be | 
in the power of a Parliament, with liberty on its | 


| lips, to make laws for enforcing despotism—at | 


one moment to pass an Act to promote liberty | 


| ignoring it. 


| is revolt. 


in England, and the next a law to put fetters 
upon liberty in India? To take the case of the 
press. A free press and despotism cannot co-exist, 
If we establish despotism in India we must 
abolish the liberty of the press, which is already 
suspended. How will that be endured by the 
populace at home? What food will it be for 
hustings’ speeches? How will candidates procure 
householders’ votes by the cry of “Justice for 
India, “‘ Liberty all over the world,” and such 
like ? But if we should succeed in establishing 
lespotism in India, how long would our liberties 
survive? The example would be contagious; the 
power it would give to the Crown would be 
enormous; the argument against ourselves would 
be supplied by ourselves. In the face of the great 
standing armies it will require, liberty here could 
not maintain itself for fifty years. This is the 
problem, and far more formidable than any of 
the arguments arising out of the immediate 
exigencies, which it will behove our statesmen of 
all parties to weigh well before they adopt any 
course from which there is no return. 

It will be said, perhaps, what then should be 
done? If India can be governed only by a 
despotism, and despotism there cannot co-exist 
with liberty here, into what a dilemma are we 
thrown! It is so, and we do not avoid it by 
There is, however, one escape from 
it, and that is the contrivance by which it has 
been avoided hitherto, the setting up of some- 
thing between this country and India, which can 
govern as Parliament and the Crown cannot 
govern, and do what they cannot do. The ques- 
tion for present determination is, whether the 
disadvantages of such a medium are greater than 
this advantage. 

Viewing the whole history of this mutiny, we 
cannot help turning backwards into history, and 
discovering thus a painful resemblance to the 
manner in which the great empire of Rome 
fell to pieces. When it had conquered other 
nations, it was necessary to maintain large stand- 
ing armies to keep them in subjection, and those 
armies (as always standing armies do) subverted 


| the liberties of Rome itself. Conquest compels 


conquest; the seizure of one province forces 
upon the conqueror the seizure of the next, as in 
India, until it becomes too large to be controlled; 


| and then there is revolt, and one by one they are 


lost again. Thus Rome fell. We have annexed 
province after province in India, until our empire 
has swollen beyond our powers to hold, and there 
May the rest of the parallel never be 
fulfilled; but it is impossible for any reflecting 
mind not to look into the future with anxiety, for 


| if history be, as we have been assured, philosophy 


teaching by example, the Indian rebellion 


| is fraught with lessons in the past and warn- 


ings for the future, which no man can ‘contem- 
plate without solemn prayer to Heaven to guide 
him in the judgment which the people of this 
country are called upon to pass upon the policy 
henceforth to be pursued in the government of 
our Indian empire. 








SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
A paPer by Professor Huxley on Cephalaspis 
and Pteraspis, was read at the Geological Society. 
Of the four species originally included in the 


genus Cephalaspis, two are so different from the | 
others that the possibility of their proving gene- | 


rically distinct. has been hinted at. It was eub- 
sequently endeavoured to be proved, that these 
two species are not fish remains at all, but are 
the internal shells of a Cephalopod, for which 
the generic name of Pteraspis has been proposed, 
and an opinion has been more recently expressed 
that the Pteraspises are crustacea; and a still 
greater interest is lent to the imquiry into 
the true nature of Pteraspis from the fact that 
species of this genus are now known to occur in 
Silurian Rocks, and as the evidence stands at pre- 
sent they are of the fish class, and angong the oldest 
representatives. In order to ascertain the point, 
Professor Huxley thought it desirable to determine 
with precision the microscopical character of the 
Cephalaspis and of the Pteraspis. The microsco- 
pic examination. of Pteraaspis leaves no doubt 
of its piscine nature, and skows that while in 


many respects similar to Cephalaspis, the spe- | 
cies included under Pteraspis are rightly se- | 
parted from the others. The leading distinctive | 
character of the latter are the absence of osseous 
lacune, the cellular character of the middle layer, 
and the ridged and not tuberculated enamel. 
A specimen of new species of Plesiosaurus was 
made the subject of a paper by Professor Huxley. 
| This specimen was procured at Street, near 
| Glastonbury. It approaches most nearly to 
the P. Hawkinsii, and its dimensions are 
nearly the same, the length being between 
seven and eight feet, but the head is smaller in 
proportion to the body and neck, and the number 
of the cervical and dorsal vertebra is difterent; 
this species is characterised by fifty-three cervico- 
dorsal vertebra, by a cranium at most not more 
than one-twelfth of the length of the body, and 
by having the anterior thirty vertebre fully or 
more than equal to four lengths of the cranium; 
the name of P. Etheridgii is proposed for it ——Dr. 
C. Forbes, in a letter to the president, announces 
that coal had been found south of Concepcion, in 
southern Chili. The coal is found in seams, alter- | 
nating with shales and overlaid by calcareous 
| sandstone; fire-clay underlies the whole; from | 


DRAMA, &c. 


the association of fossils found in it, the coal is 
decidedly not of paleozoic age, but may be ter- 
tiary. 

At the Geographical Society a communication 
was made from the foreign office expressing a wish 


| that the Council would submit suggestions with 


reference to the proposed expedition to explore 
the interior of Africa. Dr. Livingstone had ex- 


| plained his own plan of operations which had 


been approved of. His associates were Comman- 
der Bedingfield, R.N., Dr. Kirk, M.D, as surgeon 
and botanist, Mr. R. Thornton as geologist, Mr. 
T. Baines as artist, and Dr. Livingstone’s brother, 
who would take charge of the establish- 
ment proposed to be founded for a time at the 
confluence of one of the tributaries to the Zam- 
besi. At the meeting last Monday a paper on 
the expedition of the Niger, by Dr. Baikee and 
Mr. May, R.N., was read. The expedition had 
successfully worked its way up the Niger m a 
small steamboat until the 7th of October last, 
when the steamer was wrecked upon rocks. The 
natives were friendly, and improved in character 
towards the interior. The produce of the country 
consisted principally of palm oil and red wood. 
Mr. May had made a successful expedition from 
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meme 


DvKtyFiEcp, Sir H, R., Bart., on the 24th ult., aged 66. The 
deceased baronet was in hoiy orders, and was for a long 
period vicar of the metropolitan parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields. By his death a prebendal stall in Salisbury 


Cathedral becomes vacant. 


Fsuvcere, M. Léon, Censor of Studies in the Lycée Bona- 
parte, has died lately. He was crowned by the Academy 
for four several works,—his panegyric on Monthyon, and 


his essays on La Boétie, E. Pasquier 
the French Aldus Manertius. 


and Henry Stephens, 
He has left behind him a 


MS. work, entitled “‘Caracttres et Portraits du Seizitme 
Siecle,” which will shortly be published by M. Didier. 


LABLACHE, Signor, on the 23rd ult., 
born in the year 1796. 
was himself a thorough Neapolitan. 


at Naples, where he was 
Although of French extraction, he 
After having risen to 


the highest eminence in Italy, he came to England for the 
first time in 1830, and made his debut at our Italian Opera 
(then the King’s Theatre), in the character of Geronimo 


in Cimarosa’s comic opera, 


“Tl Matrimonio Segreto.” 


From 


that night his position on our Italian stage was at once 


established as one of the richest 


and most legitimate 


comedians, and the most magnificent bass singer of the age. 
From successive appearances it was discovered that his 
genius was as versatile as it was great, ranging from the 
lightest comedy and even farce, to the most lofty tragedy 


—from Geronimo, and Batholo, ar 


1 Don Pasquale, 
majestic Oroveso and the terrible Duke of Ferrara. 
it is needless to enter upon the transcendant merits of 


to the 
But 


Lablache—they are familiar to every musical reader. 


Like great artists in general, 


much intelligence and general attainments. 


Lablache was poss 


was manly, generous and straightforward ; 
were genial and pleasant ; and he was not less respected 
and beloved as a man than he was admired as an artist. 


VENABLES, the Venerable Richard, D.D., 





His character 
his manners 


Archdeacon ot Car- 


marthen, and Vicar of Nantmel, Radnorshire, aged 83. 
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controlled by the ministry. Their arguments are 
very powerful. They contend that India has 
been won by the present system, preserved by it 


under conditions which would have been pro- | 


nounced impossible; that the revolt was not the 
revolt of the but that it was almost 
extinguished before any aid arrived from England. 
Turning from the evidence of the past to the pro- 
babilities of the future, this party asserts that the 
patronage of so huge a civil and military service 
could not be transferred to the Crown without 
endangering the liberties of the people, by making 
the minister for the time being all-powerful. It 
says, that the management of the affairs of so 
large an empire would almost engross the atten 
tion of the Home Government, already over- 
burdened with work; that such an empire could 
not be maintained if subjected to the caprices of 
Parliamentary majorities for the time being— 
these being dependent, often, on popular cries 
out of doors; and that the popular voice is ever 
liable to be led by momentary passions or im- 
pulses. That the existing form of government 
acts like the buffer of a railway, and, receiving 
the shock of popular emotions, deadens then 
before the impulse can be felt dangerously in the 
territory and by the people of whom the English 
know so little, and never can understand, because 
they have no ideas in common. What, they ask, 
would be the consequence if the Government 
were called upon by Parliament to engage actively 
in proselytismi? Yet who willsay that itis nota 
probable, and by no means a remote contingency, 
that for party purposes the ignorance and fana- 
ticism of certain classes may be worked upon at 
a general election, so as to put our empire in 
peril, and make government there impossible? 
The second party is that represented by the 
Government, which proposes to abolish the ex- 
isting system, and to place India direct under 
the Crown, transferring to the ministry all its 
patronage and power, and to the people of Eng- 
land all its debts, liabilities and revenues. And 
the arguments for this course ate very weighty. 
A double government is, theoretically, bad ; it 
is ananomaly which even success can scarcely 
justify. But how can that be called a success 
under which, whatever the causes, there has been 
a formidable revolt, which has grown to be a war, 
and must become a re-conquest. The traditions 
of that government are adapted to quite a dif- 
ferent condition of things from that which will 
prevail hereafter, and to meet the new circum- 
stances we must have a new régume. The Queen 
of Great Britain should appear to be what she 


system, 


really is, the Queen of India also; the royal | 


name is everywhere a tower of strength, but 
nowhere so much so as among the Eastern 
nations, who can understand no other form of 
government, and who, while despising “John 
Company,” would venerate Queen Victoria. 

The third party is that of Young India, as it 


has been called, which also advocates the aboli- | 


tion of the Company’s rule, but instead of placing 
India under a despotism, would give to it what 


| people despotically ? 


they call responsible government, representative 
institutions, national education, and other insti- 
tutions, borrowed from Europe, but for which it 
would seem that the Eastern race are entirely 
unfitted. Perhaps the experience of the last six 
months may have materially changed theopinions 
of this party, who are sensible enough to know 
that, even if their doctrines were practicable 
before the rebellion, they wil! be impossible after it. 
Conquest can only be succeeded by despotism. 

The fourth party is the religious party, whose 
sanguine aspirations are for the Christianizing of 
India. It is the belief of this party that the duty 
imposed upon us by the increased power which a 
successful crushing of the revolt must place in 
our hands, will be to use that power for the pur- 

of proselytism. Hitherto the care of the 
Government has been cautiously to avoid any 
interference with the faith of the people of India 
It is, they say, the point on which they are most 
jealous; and indeed the present revolt is probably 
the result of our trenching too far upon their 
religious prejudices. To do more would put 
our empire in peril; for there would be 
an universal rising, and then no _ force 
we could command could stand against it. 

The fifth party is designated the Anglo-Indian 
party, It comprises the great majority of the 
British residents in India, but it has very few 
followers at home. The demand of this party is 


pos 


for the establishment of a government of the | 


European residents, excluding the natives from 
all office and employment, and, in short, treating 
them as conquered savages. 
to the Indians what the South American planters 
are to their slaves, and they would borrow from 
America the very code of laws by which this 
slavery is maintained. 

This we believe to be a fairstatement of the 
opinions respecting India which have a following 
entitled to respect. We pass no opinion upon 


them; for in such a conflict, and in the absence | 


of sufficient knowledge of the actual condition of 


India, and of the opinions, feelings and character | 


of the people, it seems to be presumptuous to 
pronounce a judgment. 
the prevalent views, we will add, on our part, 


| some others which do not appear to have received | 
attention, probably because they are remote; but | 


they are not the less worthy of consideration. 


The transfer of India to the Crown—the go- | 


vernment of India by ministers, who are con- 
trolled by Parliament, which is controlled by the 


| people—appears to us to involve this difficulty. | 
For centuries to come no other government will | 
be practicable in India than a pure despotism. | 


Is it possible for a free people to govern another 


Shall we 


now cast upon America? 
in the power of a Parliament, with liberty on its 
lips, to make laws for enforcing despotism—at 
one moment to pass an Act to promote liberty 


They desire to be | 


But having thus stated-| 


Will not the discordance | 
between profession and practice be continually | 
| cast into our teeth by other countries? 
| not subject ourselves to the same reproach we 
Practically, will it be | 


in England, and the next a law to put fetters 
upon liberty in India? To take the case of the 
press. A free press and despotism cannot co-exist, 
If we establish despotism in India we must 
abolish the liberty of the press, which is already 
suspended. How will that be endured by the 
populace at home? What food will it be for 
hustings’ speeches? How will candidates procure 
householders’ votes by the ery of “Justice for 
India, ‘‘ Liberty all over the world,” and such 
like ? But if we should succeed in establishing 
despotism in India, how long would our liberties 
survive? The example would be contagious; the 
power it would give to the Crown would be 
enormous; the argument against ourselves would 
be supplied by ourselves. In the face of the great 
standing armies it will require, liberty here could 
not maintain itself for fifty years. ‘This is the 
problem, and far more formidable than any of 
arguments arising out of the immediate 
exigencies, which it will behove our statesmen of 
all parties to weigh well before they adopt any 
course from which there is no return. 

It will be said, perhaps, what then should be 
done? If India can be governed only by a 
despotism, and despotism there cannot co-exist 
with liberty here, into what a dilemma are we 
thrown! It is so, and we do not avoid it by 
ignoring it. There is, however, one escape from 
it, and that is the contrivance by which it has 
been avoided hitherto, the setting up of some- 
| thing between this country and India, which can 
govern as Parliament and the Crown cannot 
govern, and do what they cannot do. The ques- 
tion for present determination is, whether the 
disadvantages of such a medium are greater than 
| this advantage. 

Viewing the whole history of this mutiny, we 
cannot help turning backwards into history, and 
discovering thus a painful resemblance to the 
manner in which the great empire of Rome 
fell to pieces. When it had conquered other 
nations, it was necessary to maintain large stand- 
ing armies to keep them in subjection, and those 
armies (as always standing armies do) subverted 
the liberties of Rome itself. Conquest compels 
conquest; the seizure of one province forces 
upon the conqueror the seizure of the next, as in 
India, until it becomes too large to be controlled; 
| and then there is revolt, and one. by one they are 
lost again. Thus Rome fell. We have annexed 
| province after province in India, until our empire 
has swollen beyond our powers to hold, and there 
is revolt. May the rest of the parallel never be 
fulfilled; but it is impossible for any reflecting 
mind not to look into the future with anxiety, for 
if history be, as we have been assured, philosophy 
teaching by example, the Indian rebellion 
is fraught with lessons in the past and warn- 
| ings for the future, which no man can ‘contem- 
plate without solemn prayer to Heaven to guide 
him in the judgment which the people of this 
| country are called upon to pass upon the policy 

henceforth to be pursued in the government of 
our Indian empire. 


the 





SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
A paPeR by Professor Huxley on Cephalaspis 
and Pteraspis, was read at the Geological Society. 
Of the four species originally included in the 
genus Cephalaspis, two are so different from the 
others that the possibility of their proving gene- 
rically distinct has been hinted at. It was sub- 
sequently endeavoured to be proved, that these 
two species are not fish remains at all, but are 
the internal shells of a Cephalopod, for which 
the generic name of Pteraspis has been proposed, 
and an opinion has been more recently expressed 
that the Pteraspises are crustacea; and a still 
greater interest is lent to the inquiry into 
the true nature of Pteraspis from the fact that 
species of this genus are now known to occur in 
Silurian Rocks, and as the evidence stands at pre- 
sent they are of the fish class, and angong the oldest 
representatives. In order to ascertain the point, 
Professor Huxley thought it desirable to determine 
with precision the microscopical character of the 
Cephalaspis and of the Pteraspis. The microsco- 
pic examination of Pteraaspis leaves no doubt 
of its piscine nature, and shows that while in 


many respects similar to Cephalaspis, the spe- 
cies included under Pteraspis are rightly se- 
parted from the others. The leading distinctive 
character of the latter are the absence of osscous 
lacune, the cellular character of the middle layer, 
and the ridged and not tuberculated enamel.— 
A specimen of new species of Plesiosaurus was 


| made the subject of a paper by Professor Huxley. 


This specimen was procured at Street, near 
Glastonbury. It approaches most nearly to 
the P. Hawkinsii, and dimensions are 
nearly the same, the length being between 
seven and eight feet, but the head is smaller in 
proportion to the body and neck, and the number 
of the cervical and dorsal vertebra is different; 
this species is characterised by fifty-three cervico- 
dorsal vertebra, by a cranium at most not more 
than one-twelfth of the length of the body, and 
by having the anterior thirty vertebre fully or 


its 


| more than equal to four lengths of the cranium; 


the name of P. Etheridgii is proposed for it.——Dr. 
C. Forbes, in a letter to the president, announces 
that coal had been found south of Concepcion, in 


southern Chili. The coal is found in seams, alter- | 


nating with shales and overlaid by calcareous 


| sandstone; fire-clay underlies the whole; from 


DRAMA, &c. 


the association of fossils found in it, the coal is 
decidedly not of palzozoic age, but may be ter- 
tiary. 

At the Geographical Society a communication 
was made from the foreign office expressing a wish 
that the Council would submit suggestions with 
reference to the proposed expedition to explore 
the interior of Africa. Dr. Livingstone had ex- 
plained his own plan of operations which had 
been approved of. His associates were Comman- 
der Bedingfield, R.N., Dr. Kirk, M.D, as surgeon 
and botanist, Mr. R. Thornton as geologist, Mr. 
T. Baines as artist; and Dr. Livingstone’s brother, 
who would take charge of the establish- 
ment proposed to be founded for a time at the 
confluence of one of the tributaries to the Zam- 
besi. At the meeting last Monday a paper on 
the expedition of the Niger, by Dr. Baikee and 
Mr. May, R.N., was read. The expedition had 
successfully worked its way up the Niger m a 
small steamboat until the 7th of October last, 
when the steamer was wrecked upon rocks. The 
natives were friendly, and improved in character 
towards the interior. The produce of the country 
consisted principally of palm oil and red wood. 
| Mr. May had made a successful expedition from 
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DoxtyriEcp, Sir H. R., Bart., on the 24th ult., aged 66. The 
deceased baronet was in hoiy orders, and was for a long 
period vicar of the metropolitan parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields. By his death a prebendal stall in Salisbury 
Cathedral becomes vacant. 

Fseveere, M. Léon, Censor of Studies in the Lycée Bona- 
parte, has died lately. He was crowned by the Academy 
for four several works,—his panegyric on Monthyon, and 
his essays on La Bottie, E. Pasquier and Henry Stephens, 
the French Aldus Manertius. He has left behind him a 
MS. work, entitled “‘Caracttres et Portraits du Seizitme 
Siecle,” which will shortly be published by M. Didier. 

LABLACHE, Signor, on the 23rd ult., at Naples, where he was 
born in the year 1796. Although of French extraction, he 
was himself a thorough Neapolitan. After having risen to 
the highest eminence in Italy, he came to En; gland for the 
first time in 1830, and made his debut at our Italian Opera 
(then the King’s Theatre), in the character of Geronimo 
in Cimarosa's comic opera, ‘* Il Matrimonio Segreto.” From 
that night his position on our Italian stage was at once 
established as one of the richest and most legitimate 
comedians, and the most magnificent bass sioger of the age. 
From successive appearances it was discovered that his 

mius was as versatile as it was great, ranging from the 
lightest comedy and even farce, to the most lofty tragedy 
—from Geronimo, and Batholo, and Don Pasquale, to the 
majestic Oroveso and the terrible Duke of Ferrara. But 
it is needless to enter upon the transcendant merits of 
Lablache—they are familiar to every musical reader. 
Like great artists in general, 
much intelligence and general attainments. His character 
was manly, generous and straightforward ; his manners 
were genial and pleasant ; and he was not less respected 
and beloved as a man than he was admired as an artist. 

VENABLES, the Venerable Richard, D.D., Archdeacon of Car- 
marthen, and Vicar of Nantmel, Radnorshire, aged 83. 
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Neale’s Church Papers, lilustrative of the Apostles’ Creed, 2s. 6d. | 
Newman's Theism, Doctrinal and Practical, 4to, 8s. 6d. cl. 

Nichols’s Illus trations of Literary History, 18th Cent., Vol. VIII. 


21s. 
Nihol’s Elements of Mineralogy, illust. fep. Svo. 5s. cl. 
One Hundred and Eight Bible Pictures, by Birch, fe P- Svo. 10s. 
Owen's Introduction to the Study of Dogmatic Theok gy, Svo. 12s. 
Our Schools of Medicine and the Comical Medical Straggle, 8vo.ls. 
Paget's Sermons for Special Occasions, post 8vo. 6s, cl. 
6d. bds. 
3s. 6d. cl. 


Parlour Library : Katherine Randolph, 1s. 
Patterson's Masters and Workmen, cr. 8vo. 
Penny Post (The) for 1857, 8vo. 1s. 8d. cl 
Penrose’s Eight Village Sermons, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd 
Poe's Poetical Works, with Life, by Hannay, new edit. illust 
Pratt's Buchan, with Illustrations, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Princess Royal of England, an Anecdotal Memoir, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Princess Royal Souvenir, 18mo. 2s, 6d. swd. 
Psalms, Metrical Translation of, post 8vo. $s. Gd. cl. 
Pulpit (The) Vol. LXXVIL. 8vo. 8s. cl. 
Punch, Vol. XXXIIL. 4to. 8s, cl 
Rail. Lib.: Gold Worshippers, by 
Ran away to Sea, fep. 8vo. 78. ¢ 
Redding’s Fifty Years’ Recollections, 
Robertson's Sermons preached at Brig 1 edit. 9s 
he Marriage of H. Rh. H. the Princess Royal, 4to. 5s 
side to the Iron Trade, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bd. 

al Blue Book, 1858, 18mo. 5s. bd 

i's California and its Resources, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl 
Shakespeare's Works, revised t ry Dy« e, 6 vols. 8vo. 41. 4s. cl. 
Shelley and his Writings, by Middleton, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s 
Shilling's Turnip and its Culture, 8vo. Is. swd. 
Songs of Eternal Life, trans. from the German, illust. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
Spear and the Rifle, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Stanley's Paul to the Corinthians, with Notes, 2nd edit. Svo. 18s. cl 
> Hamilton, Vol. X, 8vo. 12s. 
St. Leonard’s Handy Book on P wy K Law, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Story of a Needle (The), 18mo. Is. fid. el. 
Stoughton’s The Pen, the Palm, and the Palpit, 12mo. 2s. cl 
Symonds’s (Rear-Admiral Sir W.) Memoirs, edited by 


5s. 


Author of “ Whitefriars,” Is. 6d. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 6d. el 
hton, 2nd serie 


el. 


Sharp, 8vo. 


Swainson’s Creeds, and Articles of the Church, 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Taylor’s Builders’ Price Book for the Year 1858, cr. 8vo. 4s. swd 
Thom’s Almanac and Official Directory for 1858, 8vo. 13s. 6d. cl. 
Timbs’s Year Book of Facts, 185%, fep. &vo. 
Turnbull's Seven Epistles of St. Paul and the 
Epistles of St. Paul, $vo. 10s. cl 
Timely Retreat, by Two Sisters, 
Unele Jack the Fault Killer, by At 
Verney’s Practical Thoughts on First Forty Cha 
Weatherly's Practica! Guide in obtaining 
Webbe’s Absent Man, fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. bds. 
Wellington’s Despatches and Memoranda; 
20s. 
Williams on the Unity 
Wilson’s Three Weeks’ S$ 
6s. 6d. 
Wilson's (Prof.) Works, Vol. II.: Tales, 
Wood's Outlines of English and Angl 
Worhoise’s Kingsdown Lodge, fep. 8vo. 
Yule’s Mission to the Court of Ava in 1855, 


5s. cl. 
Revelations, 8vo, 4s, 6d. ; 
Is, post 8vo. 21s. cl. 
‘Round the Fire,” 
ers of Isaiah, 5s. 
&ce. Svo, 21s. cl. 


hor of 3s 


India, 1797-1805, Vol. 1. 

of God's Will, 8vo. 10s. el. 

amper through Germanyand Belgium, 
er. 8vo. 6s. el. 

)-Saxon Grammar, Ls. 9d. el. 

. Las. 


el 
illust. 4to. 2 6d. cl. 


American Impertations. 
American Cyclopedia, edit. by Ripley and Dana, Voi. I. 18s, cl. 
American Almanack, 
Angell On Highways, 8vo. 24s. bd. 
Arthur's (it ) Treatise on Gold Foil, 8vo. 6s. 
Sarnard's Reformatory Educati 
Bellow's Public Amusements, 121 
Bradford's History of Pe er the Great, 12 vip ». 48. 6d. cl. 
Bradford's Story of Columbus, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Brownson's The Convert, post Svo. 7s. 6d. el 
Burr, Life and Times of, by Paxton, 10s. 6d. 
Chess, Monthly, Vol. I., 8vo. 21s. cl 
Field’s Scrap Book, consisting of Tales and Anecdotes 
Fish’s Pulpit Eloquence of the Nineteenth Century, Svo. 21s 
Gallandet, Life and Labours of, by Rev. H. Humphrey, 7 7s. 6d. 
Here and Hereafter ; or, The Two Altars, post 8vo. 7s. 
Hibdberd On the Psalms, 8vo, 12s. be 
Irving's Vignettes, illustrations by Smillie, &c. 12mo. 9s. 
and What Am I? the Confessions of an Inquirer, 6s 
ition (Government Edition), col. plates, Vol. II 


1858, 5s. 


4to. 
eyburn's God's Message to the Young, 12mo. 3s. 6. 
Little § mgs for Little People, fep. 8vo. 5s 

L mgfellow's Prose Works, 2 vols. diamond edition, 
Longte 1 *s Poetical Worl . 2 vols. 18mo. 10s. cl. 
Lord's, The Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures, 12mo. 6s. 
Muson's pert ation of Art to Manufactures, with 150 illus. 10s. 62. 
Miller’s Principles and Practice of Obstetrics, 8vo. 21s, cl. 

Nevin's Guide to the Ox post Bvo. ts. 6d. cl. 

Parson's Law of Contracts, 2 
Parson's Laws of Business $ for Business _— 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Pierce's Analytical Mechanics, 4to, 4¥s. 

Quackenb« of Composition yo Rhetoric, 6s. cl 
Quackent oss First Lessons in English Composition, post 8vo. 3s. cl 
Rainey’s Ocean Steam Navigation, 8vo. 12s, cl 

Redfield's T the Law of Railways, 8vo. 30s cl 

urn . H.) Lucy Howard's Journal, post 8vo. 6s. 
Thomas's Rural Affairs, enn i. 

Trescot’s American Diplomatic History, 
Whitt vols dia amond edition, 


18mo. 10s. cl 


vols, royal 8vo. 56s. cl 


»9’s Course post 8vo. 


atise ou 
Sie 
vo. 8s. cl. 


's Poems, 2 18mo. 9s. cl 





Dp: ART RIDG E 


Chancery-lane, 
HOU SE for PAPER 





and COZENS’, No. 


Fleet-street end, is the 
ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Cream-laid 
Note, 5 quires for 6d¢.; Super Thick ditto, 5 quires for Ls. ; 

Superfine Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 6d. per 100; Large 
Blue Oftice Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000; Letter Paper 4s. 6d. per 


l, 


CHEAPEST | ret 





ream. Partridge and Cozens’ New Paper ms ude from Straw 
2s. 9d. perream. The Ci rresponde nee St en (as flexible 
as a Quill), 1s. 3d. per atalogues post free. Orders 
over 20s. carri paid. PARTRIDGE and COZENs, | 
Manuf icturing Stationers, 1, cery y-lane 
OOD WINE needs no Bush,” neither 
does an important improve ment require any puff.— 
HARVEY'S PATENT PORTFOLIOS, the only pe rfect kind 
yet invented ; 300 varieties. The largest stock of articles for 
the safe keeping of prints, drawings, photographs, maps and 
also the Guard Letter-book alws 1ys on hand, at HAR- 
VEY’ 8 E MPORIUM OF ARTS, 16, Ratht yone-place, Oxford- 
street, London, W.—Communications inclosing a stamped 
envelope will receive prompt attention. 


ABINET FURNITUR E, C ‘ARPETS and 
/ BEDDING.—An Illustrated Book of Estimates and 
Furniture Catalogue, containing 160 Desiese and Prices of 
Fashionable and Superior Upholstery, Furniture, &c., gratis 
on application. Persons furnishing, who study economy, com- 
bined with elegance and durability, should apply for this. 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR and Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 7, 
Queen’s-buildings, Knightsbridge (seven doors west of Sloane- 
street). N.B.—C ountry orders ¢ arriage free. 


| EK SSEY’S M. AR KING INK, the bl. ackest 
4 and the best ever made, has now witha tood the test of 
ve ars’ experience in every quarter of the globe. Unlike 
king inks, it becomes an intensely black colour when 
ires as long as the fabric itself, without in 
or corroding it. This acknowledged 


gross. 
Observe 
Chan 


twenty 
other mar 
washed, which e 
the ghtest injuring 


com petite yrs, who have endeavoured to foist their 
articles on the public—even in some instances 
assuming the name and imitating the label of the genuine. 
The public are therefore cautioned to observe the fac-simile of 
the name (J. Lessey) engraved on the top of each box.—Sold 
EY, 97, High-stre et, Maryle bone, London; 

ind retail br all r¢ able statior nd medicine vendors 


in Great Britain am 


own inferior 





¥ r e 
FPP $' ‘Coco A.—This excellent pre- 
4 paration is supplied in Ib. and 4b. packets, ls. 8d. and 
10d. A tin canister, containing 7}lb., Lis. 6d. JAMES EPPS, 
; Homeopathic Chemist, 170, adilly ; 112, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury ; and 82, Old Broad-street, City. 


(GLEN VYFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAU NDRESS to be 
THE FINE STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
1 ee 


WinteER HOSIE 
of every description, 

MANUFACTURED OF THE BEST 

EXPRESSLY FOR FAMILY 

By POPE and PLANTE, 

4, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, London. 


THE SYDENHAM TOP COAT is made 

from the best Materials, by workmen of cultivated taste 

at the moderate sum of Two Guine: is; the appreciation of the 

fashionable world of genuine and perfect Articles of Dress 

renders the success of the Sydenham Top Coat a certainty.— 
SAMUEL piytaony kS, 29, Ludgate-hill. 

4 + + 15 — 

WE: AT’S IN A NAME ?—This query can 

be answered by SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate- 

hill, the Inventors of the SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d. ; 

for in the fashionable world there is associated with the 

Sydenham Trousers a perfect idea synonymous with a graceful, 


easy, and well-fitting Garment. 

O the CLERGY and OTHERS.—The 

present is the best time to lay in Stores of Candles and 
Soaps, as they will in all probability be dearer. *RICE 
BEST PATENT COMPOSITES, 113d. per lb. nett cash 
cheaper kinds substituted.) 

GENUINE HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, made of pure and 

lasting material, 46s. and 48s, _per cwt.—More need not be paid. 
The so-called ‘“‘ Cheap Soaps” are really bad for economists. — 
WHITMORE and Crappock, Agents to “ Price’s Patent Car 
Company,” and formerly ox ‘oldest Servants; 16, Bishopsgate- 
street-within, London (E. 


' R. ARNOTT’S 
GRATI 


at reduced prices, 


QUALITIES, 
USE, 


(N 


0 


’ rT TaqTT 7 
‘SMOKE -CONSL MING 
From the increased de- 
mand for the above grates, they can be now offered to the 
public at less prices than formerly, and are certainly 

the reach of all classes. Illustrated prospectus with seve 
hundred testimonials and references forwarded on applic lL. 
This grate effects a certain saving of 40 per cent. in fuel. To 
be seen in dail; ation at F. Epwakps, Son, and Co.'s 
Showrooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W. Manufac- 
turers of the Smoke-Consuming Ki tehen Range. 


To 3 MINISTERS. — The CLERICAL 
A superfine ym 2i. 5s 


OVER COAT = 2 
I Woaded Black Cloth Frock oe fré 
37. 10s. 


Cassock Vest, 12s. to 15s. 

Wool-dyed Black Doeskin Trousers, fr 

Oxford Scotch Tweed ditto, 18s. 6d. 
Quality, fit, and workmanship guarant 

for self-measurement and patte rm sent post fr¢ e. 

attendance within five miles.—S. Bart AM, T uil A 

hain-court-road, of Shoolbred 

b ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, the leaf 

not coloured.—RICH FULL-FLAVOURED TEA of 

rare strength is thus secured, as importing it not covered 

with colour prevents the Chinese passing off the brown 

flavourless autumnal crop as the best. Ti 

(Longman p. 318) sts ate s of H. and Co.'s 

not being covered with Prussian B lune, » ., is a dull olive ; 

Black is not intensely dark ; meness is thus secured, 

and the consumer benefited. Pi ic 4s., and 4s. 4d. per 

Ib., secured in packets. Sold by 

Borough—Dodson, 98, Black- | 
man-street 


oper 


to 


m 11. 2s. to 1 


Instruction 
_ Pet rsor al 
Totte 


eed. 


four doors south ¢ 


} 
sles 


aS  8d., 


7-hill — Pegg, 4, 
4 brook-green. 
Bank—Elphinston, 21, Throg- | O.rford-st. j—Elphinstone 
morton-street. | Portian i-pl we— Harvey, 67, 
Brunswick-sq.—Gilbertson, 52, | _Charlotte-street. 
Judd-street. | Piccadilly—Cook, 2, Coventry- 
Cavendish - square—Brag, 2,| _ street ’ 
Wigmore-street. | Regent-st., 277—E] 
Cornhill—Pursell, 78, Cornhill. | S¢.” ie hn's Wi ard and 
Edqware-road—Cook, 48, and sowser, Pe Ist - office, 1, 
Queen-street. ; Queen’s-terrace. 
Holborn — Webb, 310, High | St. Paul's Churchyard, 
Holborn. | Wolf. 
Ludgate-hill— Pain, 20, Lud- | Tottenham - court - road. 
gate-hill. Cooper, corner ofCl -st. 
Sold by Agents in all parts of the Kingdom, by‘H. and Co. x's 


authorised agents only. 
SL ACK’S 


Lad- 


phinston¢ 


NICKEL SILVER is the hardest 
and most pe arte ct white metal ever invented, and in use 
ains its silver-like appearance. Made into every artic 
the Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet F 
Pots, &c., at one-twelfth the price of Silver. 

Fiddle Strong 
Pat. Fiddle. 
per doz —: 
Table Spoons & Forks 12s. & 15s. ... 198 
Dessert ditto lds. & 138 
Tea Spoons 5s. & 6s. a 
SLACK’S NICKEL E LECTRO-1 PL ATED (BY ELKING- 
TON AND CO.'S PATENT PROCESS) 
is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two 
metals possessing such valuable properties renders it in appear- 
ance and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 
Fiddle Pattern. 
s. d. £8.da £s.a4. 
Table Forks....... 1 10 20 0 2 16 
Dessert ditto 10 ~ 10 0.. 32 0 
Table Spoons ~ 200.4. 218 
Dessert ditto . mm tae mae 
Tea Spoons .. 018 0.. 15 
SLACK’S Ss  TABL E Ct TTLERY AND FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY 
has been celebrated 7 nearly fifty years for 
cheapness. 

As the limits of an advertisement wi ill not allow a detailed 
list, purchasers are requested to send for their Catalogue wit! 
200 Drawings, and prices of every r i Electro Plate 
Table Cutlery, Furnishing Lronmonger. May be had 
gratis, or free by post. Orders above 2/. sent carriage free. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 338, Strand, opposite 
_Somerset- house. 


De®. KAHN’S MU SEUM and GALLERY 
of SCIENCE, fichborne-street, Haymarket.—Pro- 
cramme for Febru wry ‘;—Lectures by Dr. KAHN on the 
Philosophy of Marriage, at a ¢ uarter to Three and a quarter to 
Eight, p.m.; and by Dr. SEXTON, on the Chemistry of 
Respiration, ‘at a quarter- ast One ; on Skin Diseases at Four; 

on the Hair and Beard at Five; and on the Relations of Elec- 

tricity at Nine. The Lectures illustrated by Brilliant Ex- 
periments, Dissolving Views upon a new principle, &c. Open 
(for Gentlemen only) from 12 to 6 and from 7 to 10. Admission, 
ls. Illustrated Hand-book, 6d. Programme Gratis, Dr, 
Kahn's Nine Lectures and a Programme sent post free on the 
receipt of twelve stamps, 


Thread 


quality and 
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THE ORITIC. 


(Fen. 1, 1858. 
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— 


OCKLE’S ANTIBIL 10US and FAMILY | 


APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the 
mildest Vegetable Aperients, with the pure Extract of the 
Flowers of the Camomile; and combining aromatic and tonic 
yroperties, will be found the best Remedy for Indigestion, 
Bil mus Attacks, Sick Headache, Acidity or Heartburn, Flatu- 
lency, Spasms, &c.—Prepared only by JAMES CocKLE, Surgeon, 
18, New Ormond-street; and to be had of — Medicine Ven- 
dors, in boxes at ls. lid, 2s. Od., 4s. 6d. and 11s 


M EASAM’S MEDIC ATED CREAM, a 
certain Cure for Gout, Rheumatism, Burns, Scalds, 
Br 1ises, Chilblains, Old Wounds, Ringworm, Erysipelas, all 
kinds of erupti ons of the skin, &c., is as delicate in its use as 
Eau de Cologne, it not being a greasy compound.—Sold whole- 
sale and retail at the depdét, 13, ¢ ‘atherine-street, Strand 
ion, in pots, with full directions, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48 6d. ; 
in family jars, at Is. and 22s. each; and by all medicine 
dors in town or country. 
YRECKNEL ] Fy.) SKIN SOAP, recom- 
mended as the best for producing a cle or and healthy 
, being the old yellow soap, made expressly for the pur- 
of the best materials, and not scente Sold only in 
shilling packe ither four rounded tablets or eight squares, 
and extra large tablets sixpe nee e ich. BRECKNELL, RNER 
and Sons, Wax and Tallow C + magtig Soap and Oil Mer- 
chants, &c., to her Majesty, Beehive, 31, Haymarket, London. 
Please observe that each tablet and square is stamped 
srecknell's Skin Soap.” 


}RECKNELL’ S GLYCERINE SOAP.— 


much angeneen, is recommended for 
rough or chaj yed, the glycerine « 
ned with the producing a softening effect 

kets of four tablets for eighteen-pence. BRE 

NI R, and Sons, Wax and Tallow Chandlers, Soap : 
Merchants, &c., to her Majesty, Beehive. Haymarket. 
Please to obse rve that each tablet is stamped ‘“ Brecknell’s 
serine Soap. 


SKI 
pose 


ts of « 


This Soap, now 
< en the skin is 


soap 


Give 


CURE OF Al4Y ZARS ASTHMATIC COUGH, BY 
D*. LOCOC K° S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Thomas Carter, Egremont, Cheshire, had an 
sothragtle cough for fourteen years; nothing ever cave me 
relief until I comme taking Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic 
Wafers, three boxes of which have entirely cured me. (Signed) 
Tuomas CarRTER. Witness, Mr. Geo. Howell, Chemist, Dale- 
" erpooL 
LOC “ol: K’'S PULMONIC 
and a rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all 
orders of the breath and lungs 
To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are in- 
valuable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They hav 
& most pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and 11s. per box 
by all chemists. 


need 


WAFERS e instant relief, 
dis- 


Sold 
| PILLS. — ositively 
best remedy for the cure of every internal complaint 

lental to the human frame he virtues of this wonderful 

licine have rendered them invaluable to persons of debi- 
litated constitutions, while to those suffering from derange- 
ment of the stomach and bowels, liver or kidneys, they are 
equally serviceable, and from their gentle yet positive effect, 
they can be used with the utmost safety. Thousands of per- 
sons have testified that, by their use alone, they have been 
restored to health, 
cessful.—Sold by all medicine vendors thre 
world; at Professor HOLLOWAY'S Establis! 
Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New 
STAMPA, ( onstantinople ; A Guipicy, Smyrna; and 
Malta 


Establishe dd near F orty Years. 
a R. ALBERT, L.C.E., Surgeon 
4 m. “al De ntist, 
N 


33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
{AY be CONSULTED at his Establishment from Ten to 
daily; and, for the convenience of country patients, on 
Sunday from Ten to Twelve. His system combines the latest 
improvements and economy, as will be found on referring 
his list of charges: — ZB 
A mineral tooth, the best that can be made » 5 0 
A complete set, from.. mn Orie © 
A Set of Natural Teeth, “mounted in ‘artificial gums... 1010 0 
Ditto, Set of Natural Teeth, on fine gold plate.........15 0 0 
Ss aling the teeth ~~ Me 8 
sayed Teeth filled to prevent the Toothache, and 
render e - action unnecessary 
Mr. E. has no connection with. any 
sing in ths same name 
THE BEST FOOD FOR 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PAT 
BARLEY for making Superior Barley Water in Fif 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Maj¢ esty 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 
ass of the community, and is acknowledged t« un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for maki a delicious 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickenir or Soups 
ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
rty years have been held in constant and increasing public 
estimation as the purest tarinz of the eat, and as t! est and 
most vaiuable preparation for making a pure and delicate 
Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is o 1eral use in 
he sick chamber, 
an excellent food for Infants and Children 
Prepi ared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELI 
and Co. 


and 


Six 


“other person adver- 


REN 


CHILDREN 


stand 


VILLE, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-s tre: t, Hol- 
born, London 
Sold by all respectable Grocers. Druggis > and ot! 
Town and Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s 1 
Canisters, at 2s , 5s., and 10s. each 
POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED 
Yo . 1 
HE following Letter has recently been 
addressed to Mr. POWELL, from Wm. Boards, Esq., - 
ninent agriculturist and land agent, residing at Edmont 
fiddlesex :— 
“ Nightingale Hall, Edmonton, Dec. 
Dear Sir,—I have recently suffered much fi 
violent cough, proceeding from a tickling in my chest 
10 remedy, out of many I resorted to, could allay 
was constantly aching, and my whole frame entirely 
Having seen the good effects of your Balsam of 
several members of my family, 1 purchased a small bottle, 


, 1849, 


, Which 


tablespoonfuls of water. just warm. The effect was imme- 
liate; it arrested the tickling in my chest, I slept well, and 
arose perfectly restored in the morning, with the exce 
debility, arising from fatigue by incessant coughing for some 
days previous. My cough entirely left me, and has never 
turned. Having since heard of a lady in the nei ghbourhood 
who for a long time had laboured under a most distressing 
cough, and who had resorted to every remedy within her 
knowledge, I sent the remainder of the bottle to her: and 
that long-standing, obstinate, and (as she thought) incurable 
»agh was perfectly cured. You are at perfect liberty to make 
what ’yse you may please of this communication, 
tents are strictly true. I shall take every opportunity of re- 
ymmending your inestimable medicine, feeling as I do fully 
neguTe d of its efficacy.—I am, dear Sir, yo vars truly, ‘ 
0 Mr. Thos. Powell. “Wma. Boarps 


the 


after other remedies had proved unsuc- | 


| strengthen weak hair, and effectually check g 


| ness and has darkened my 


| matorrhoea, 


| one for 
and, alternately with the Pater it Barley, is | 


| Strat 1d ; 


\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


| be the most effective 


| effects, 
| body, 


| circumference 
jsent to 


| 1 
and, when going to bed at night, took a teaspoonful in two | London. 


tion of 


as the con- | 


| awn on like an ordinary stocking. 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, mo. 
road, London.—MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVER- 

SAL MEDICINE is the only medicine that strikes at the root 
of all diseases. This has been proved by an experience of 
thirty years, during which time upwards of 400,000 cases of 
cure have been effected. The Hygeian agents throughout the 
world are paemipens upon the Hygeian system of medicine 
introduced by James Morison, the Hygeist, who not only 
tanght the public how to cure their own ailments, but also 
rescued the world from the dangers of false medical doctrines. 
The monument lately raised to his memory, by a penny sub- 
scription, sufficiently attests the importance of his diseoveries. 
| AIR-CURLING FLUID. —1, 
Queen-street, High Holborn.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURL- 

ING FLUID saves the trouble of putting the hair into papers, 
or the use of curling irons: for immediately it is applied to 
either Ladies’ or Ge nth me n’s Hair, a beautiful and lasting curl 
is obtained. Sold 37.; sent free (under cover) for 54 
stamps; or can be had of all chemists. 


THE BEST HAIR-DYE.—1, Little Queen- 
street, High Holborn.—ALEX, ROSS'S LIQU ID DYE 
is of little troub - t, 
Se ; sent free for 54 stamps. Private 
ail chemists. 


RES TORE D- “to 

ORIGINAL COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, 
and Rheumatism cured by M HERRING’S PATENT 
MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH BRUSHES. They 
require no preparatic always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s. and 15s.; Combs, from 2s. 6d. 
to . Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by F M. H.’ 
Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s.—Offices: 
Basinghall-street, London. Iilustrated pamphlets, “ Why 
Hair becomes , and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for 
four stamps. nts: Atkinson, 24, old B ynd-street ; Savory 
and Moore; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street ; Truefitts ; 
Unwin and Piccadilly; Hendrie, 12, Tichborne- 
street ; Saunders, : Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxtord- 
street; Hovenden, 5, Great Marlborough-street; Burbridge, 
Newgate-treet; Gillingwaters, Islington; and 119, 
Bishopsgate-street. Sold by all chemists and 
re pute. 


K SATING’ 


Cough or Ce 
the diseases peculiar to this climate, and the 
Pulmonary Disorders. The most efficacious 
remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which, taken 
on the first symptoms, at once alleviate and soothe the res- 
piratory or and avoid recourse to more powerful 

nedies. 
Prepare 


Sol i by 


(ke YY HAIR 


Ross, 





foundation of all 
and agreeable 


dand Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London, Retail by all Druggists. 
CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING. 
Caiuscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
Srr,—Having been troubled with Asthma for several vears, 
I could find no relief from any medicine whatever, until I 
was induced about two years ago to try a box of your valuable 
Lozenges, and found such relief from them that I am de- 
termined for the future never to be without 
the house, and will do all in my power to recommend them 
to my friends. 
If you consider the 
you are quite a Nes rty ton 


above testimonial of any advantage, 
ike what use of it you please. 
am, Sir, your most obliged —a 
THOMAS KEATING. Esq. J. TRIGG 

PD° YOU WANT LUXURI ANT HAIR, 

WHISKER S, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE g 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the hair in 
baldness, from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 
rreyness in all its 

. Ifused in the nursery, it will avert baldness in after 

Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post- -free, 
on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials :—"I 
have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with uniform suc- 
cess :"’ Dr. Walsh.—‘‘ I have sold it for eleven yes 
never heard a compl: int of it: Mr. Sanger Chemist.— 
is quite restored: £. James, Esq.—‘ After nine years’ 
ness, its effects a wig x Ww Mahon, Esq 
Moustache is perfect . Dillon, Esq.—It stopped a le grey- 
’ hair: Mi $ Hewit. 


é 


‘My hair 
bald- 
iy 


TI\RIESEMAR.—Protected by Royal Letters 


perfumers of 


‘Ss 
} 
t 
} 
| 
bi 
| 
| 


Little | 


ISAL CIGARS !—at 


Cigar Stores, 407, ‘Oxford-street, London, near Soho- 
square. Boxes, containing 14, for ls. 9d.; post free, six 
stamps extra. llb. boxes, containing 103, 12s. 6d. None are 
genuine unless signed ‘‘H. N. Goopricu.”” A large stock of 
the most approved Brands. Orders, amounting to one soye- 
reign, sent carriage free within the London Parcels Delivery 
circuit; amounting to two sovereigns, carriage free to any 
railway-station in the United Kingdom. The Trade supplied i 


LLARTON’S STEEL BISCUITS.— 
This elegant and very palatable preparation has now 
become a great favourite with the profession and the public, 
It is prescribed by most of the eminent Physicians in London, 
and by many of them patronised in their own families. The 


GOODRICH’S 


| medical and scientific journals have pronounced the steel bis- 


and economi- | 


| GUINE 


| PNEETH.—Tres 


S COUGH LOZENGES.—A | 


lis the original cause of three fourths of 


a box of them in | 


| Likewise all description of Toilet Brushes in Iv 


| by the patent proeess of “a Elkington and Co., 


—_— | Cloak, and Sleeved Cape, from 2 
its | 


| INHE 


and have | 


cuits to be a most useful and agreeable tonic, and a great boon 
to children and delicate females. Sold in boxes, at ls. 6d,, 
2s, 6d., and 5s. each, by the proprietor, W. S. Saxsy, Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist, 254, High-street, Southwark. 


THE BULFANGER, NEW Wr INTER 
OVERCOAT, to 42s., just introduced by 

3. BENJAMIN, Merchant T wr, 74, Regent-street, W. 

The OUDE WRAPPER, Registered, combining Coat, 

. to 60s, 


25s. 


The PELISSIER, from 21s. to 308. 

The FORTY-SEV SHILLING SU ITS, made to order, 
from Scotch Heather and Cheviot T weeds, all wool, ar 
thoroughly shrunk. 

The TWO GUINEA DRESS and FROCK COATS, the 
A DRESS TROUSERS, and the HALF-GUINEA 
WAISTCOAT.—N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 
sures of Art.—Dr. Edward 

Cock, of Guy's Hospital, and many other medical mer 
of eminence, have recognised the diploma of Mr. ANDRE 
FRESCO, Surgeon-De ntist. His improved method of fixing 
artificial teeth on the most tender gums, without springs or 
wires, resembles nature so perfectly as to defy detection, and 
from the flexibility of the material employed, loose teeth and 
roots are rendered firm and useful in mastication and ar 
lation. Charges strictly moderate. Consultations free fr 
11 till 5, at 9, George-street, Hanover-square, and from 65 till 
515, Oxford-street, next Mudie’s Library. 


NEW DISC OVE RY.—Mr. HOWAR D, 
& Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Flee t-stre¢ t, has introduced an en- 
tirely NEW DESCRIP TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural Teeth as not to be distinguished from the 
original by the closest observer: they will NEVER CHANGE 
COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very superior to any 
teeth ever before used. This method does not require the ex- 
traction of roots or any paiuful operation, and will give sup- 
port and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastic — Teeth ren- 
dered sound and useful in masticatio 

52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till F ive. 


PRIZE MEDAL OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHILD for his 
superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent Friction 
Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin ofthe Head, thereby 
strengthening the Growth of the Hair and preventing baldness. 
ory, Tortoise- 
— all kinds of Faney Woods. Manu- 
P roviden ce-row, Finsbury-square, and 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham; and all 


shell, India Rubber, 
factory, Wholesale, 
Retail, South Seer 
pe rfumers. 


THE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is WIL LIAM 8S. BURTON’S.—He 
has FOUR LARGE - }OMS devoted to the exclusive show 
of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, witl 
appropriate Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding 
sedsteads, from 12s. 6d.; Patent Lron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 15s.; and Cots, from 
20s. each; handsome Ornamental [ron and Brass Bedsteads, 
in great variety, from 2/7. 13s. 6d. to 207. 
‘ r NTT ‘ r 7 
PERFRCT SUBSTITUTE for 
.—The real Mieka Bilver, introduced more th: = 
TON, when PLATE! 
is ese 
all comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 





SILVER 
twenty years ago by WILLIA BUR 


| by no possible test ean it be distinguished from real silver. 


Patent of England, and secured by the seals of the Ecole j 


y. | de Pharmacie de Paris, and the Imperial College of Medicine, 


Vienna, Triesemar, No, 1, is a remedy ‘for relaxation, sper- 
and exhaustion of the system. Triesemar, No. 2, 
effectually, ia the short space of three days, compl tely and 
entirely eradicates all traces of those disorders which c: apsules 
have so long been thought an antidote for, 
health of a portion of the population. 
No. 3, is_ tl great Continental remedy for 
class of disorders whieh, unfortunately, the 
physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable 
of the patient's constitution, and which all the 
of the world cannot remove. Triesemar Nos. 
3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, 
lities. They may lie on the 
being sus pect d.—Sold in tin cases, price 11s., or four cases in 
which saves lis.; and in 5i. whereby 
of 12. 128., divided into separate doses, as 
Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c.—Sold by 
D. CHurcH, 78, Gracechureh-street; BARTLETT Hooper, 43, 
King William- “street ; G. F. Watts, 17, Strand; Prout, 229, 
HANx 3, Oxford-street; SANGr 160, Oxford- 
London ; kh. H. Ine HAM, Market-street, Manchester 
15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 
BY ROYAL LETTERS P. ATENT. 
TRUSS 
upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
invention in the curative treatment of 
The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
: andage being worn round the 


esemar, 
that 
E nai h 


sarsaparilla 
1, 2, and 


338., cases, 
there is a saving 
administered by 


street, 
and POWELL, 


RUPTURES.- 


is allowed by 


HERNIA. 

is here avoi 
while the r site resisting pow< der i I ; 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during slee} 4 descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot _* ) fit) forwarded by post, on the 
of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
Mannufac sarer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, 


Truss, 16s., 21s,, 26s. 60 Ie, and Sls. 6d. 
Double Trus: , and ! 6d, 
Truss, 42. nd % 6d, Post: age, 


the 


Price of a Single 
y Is Price 4 a 
, 1s. 8d. Umbilical 

i, 10d. 
Post-office Or hore: to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 


Post-office, Piceadil 
LYLASTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE CAPS, 


4 &c.—The material of which the se are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best Invention for Seba tilaionn 
and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
ch Post ace 6d. 

JOHN Ww HITE, Manufac 


turer, 228, Piccadi 


ly, London 


to the ruin of the | 


destruction | 


and of all nauseating qua- | 
toilet-table without their use 


s supplied by the | 


Post- | 


} plated dessert knives and forks, 





A small useful plate chest, containing a set, guaranteed of 
first quality for finish and durability, as follow: 
Fiddle , Thread, | 
or Old jor Bruns-| 
Silver wiek 
Pattern Pattern. 


King’s 


2 Table Forks 

Table Spoons 

Dessert Forks. 

Dessert Spoons 

Tea Spoons.... 

Egg Spoons, ¢ 

Sauce Ladles ... 

Gravy Spoon on 

Salt Spoons, gilt bowls... 

MustardSpoon, gilt bow] 

Pair o a Tongs 

Pa r of Fish Carve 
3utter Kni 

Soup Ladle 

Sugar Sifter 


— 


eaerercas) 
PNM ONO DOO Wa 


at ee et fet ft 





Total .. exes 5 | 14 
the 


21 
An oak 


same prices. 


Any article to be had sin; gly at 
chest to contain the above, and a rela 
&e., 21. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, crnet and liqueur frames, 
waiters, candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds 
of replating done by the patent process. 


mT ED r r aa bt A 
C! TLERY, WARRANTED.— The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S, BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per doz.; desserts to match, l0s,; if to 
balance 6d. per dozen extra, carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair ; _jareer 
from 20s. to 27 xtra fine, ; 
with silver ferrules, 403, to 50s, ite bone table 
per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carver 3 
table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen: vers, 25. 6 hs 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, és. per doz 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existenc 
in cases and otherwise, and of 


sizes, 
(thea ‘és. 
black horn 


the new plated fish carvers. 
\ JILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 Ll- 
lustrations of his illimited Stoek of Electro and Sheffield Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Stoves, Fenders, 
marble mantelpieces, kitchen ranges, gaseliers, tea urns and 
kettles, clocks, table cutlery, baths, and toilet ware, turnery, 
iron and brass bedsteads, bedding, bed-bhangings, &c., with 
li eee of _Prices, and plans of the six large show-rooms at 
39, Oxford-street, W.; 1,14, 2, and Newman-street; and 
id 6, Perry’s-pl ace, London, Established 18 
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iblished monthly, price 3¢., ] m 
HE BRITISH MOTHE RS JOURNAL. | NEW | GRAND WORK OF FICcT ION BY ‘CHARLES READE. 


J 
| 
Edited by Mrs. J. BAKEWELL. | 

















London: J. SNow, and may be obtained by order from all } W H | T i} | | k N 
Booksellers, 1 | 4 
A NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL RA. ee Ge 
HE ENG Ls “a Me AN’ 5 J( U RN AL | BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
(Company Lim ri Pasir 1 | v3 seatakes — - - + ° 
March Ist. ‘I > ha from all ooksellers. Mt a Off | IS JUST OUT. PERMANENT PR 3 vols.) ONE GUINEA, 
144, Princes-strect, “ ivendish-square (W lh sail 
TATU 7 mr RUBNER ar ‘4 >aternoster-row. 
YHE DORSETSHIRE HUNT.—An| rRUBNER and CO., Paternoster-row 
Account of the Meeting and Presentation on the 10th | 
‘ebruar and Pe s of James Treadweil on horsebac | ; 
aye n . his favourite How Sag i given in THE Just published, in my Svo., pr 10s. 6d., a New Edition of 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S NEWSP APER, « a 
Feb. Also a Memoir of the Ht nan al a 1 
cn aa atonorn st te Hooton aod at | MACAULAY'S DICT TIONARY of DO MESTIO MEDICINE, 
> Master appeared in The Field 1 31 1857. | 











A copy in return re sixpence, rr oo ea “~ e-sta ‘ Designed for Popular Use, greatly Enlarged a iproved, and in most part re-written. 

fice, sex-s Strand lon, ( 

UN OUT MY BOOK. | BY ROBERT WELBANK MACAULAY, M.D., H.E.LC.S. 
Consult The SEARCH for a PUBI arom R; or, | 

CouNsELS FoR A YouxG ins advice about Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; and sold by all Booksellers. 

Binding, Con sition, P’ rtising; also, Speci- } < 

ee Type ell Sizes of Paper. It is a on plete literar } - 


lide for a novice, and full of exact and trustworthy informa- 


Mondon: A.W. Bexserr (Successor to'W. and F. G. Cash), | NEW WORK BY EARL GREY. 
Bishopgate Without - 


NEW WORK BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


See) PARLIAMEN TARY GOVERNMENT. 
} 


This day, in 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





extrs a cloth, ‘fall g 

ri YRICS OF TR E BLAND. —By §S AMU EL CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO A REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. AN ESSAY. 
4 LOVER, Author of “Legends of Ireland,” “ Rory 
0’More,"’ ** Handy Andy,” &c. ss a BY EARL GREY. 

: London: Hoviston and Wriacnt, 65, Paternoster-row. | 


rice 68. tter »imperial, London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
[)®- VOGELS ILLUSTRATED ATLAS 

of POLITICAL and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, con- 
taining 12 Maps engraved on Steel, and full coloured, with 300 
Drawings of Animals, B irds, Reptiles, &c., and copious De- 
scriptive Letterpress; being a complete Manual of Political 
and Physical Geography to the present time. Recommended 
by the Minister of Public Instruction to be used inthe Prussian 
and German Schools. 





Now ready, price Lis. (in ay 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 
London: meant ~~ nm 9, Princes-street, Che Clerical dournal rd Church and Cnibersitp Chronicle 


Gover’s Original oan Revised Edition, with 14 Illustrative .) Y sias > } 
Maps and Plate 3, be -vutifully engraved on Steel, and full | Containing , an ample and impartial Record of Ecclesiastical Literature and Progress, Home and 
coloured, price 5s. cl Foreign, for the year 1857. 


JROF. G YOr' COMPARATIVE . 4 is ; 
PHYSIC GU LOG 44 -HY. By ARNOLD Guyot, | Volumes I., IL, III. and IV., for 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, may still be had; price of Vol. I., 


e cloth boards), 








Professor of Physical Geography and History. Translated by 10s. 6d., and Vols. II., III. and IV., price 15s. each, in cloth boards, 
Prof. Felton, of Harvard University. . , . 
London: Epwarp Thomas Gover, 9, Princes-street, *,* To the Theological and Historical Student these volumes will be invaluable as works of reference. 


Bedford-row. 

a = ae = By order of any Bookseller, or to be had direct from the Publisher. 

NATIONAL MISSIONS. By JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
WILLIAM MACCALL, 








CONTENTS, 
1, Introductory. 9, Spain and Romance. 
2. Egypt and Religion. 10. Germany and Thought 
3. Greece and Beauty. 11. England and Science. REVELATIONS FROM OUDE. 
4. Palestine and Faith. 12. Russia and Destiny. | 
5, Rome and Force. 13. China and Custom. | | 
6. Arabia and Miracle. 14. India and Imagination | Immediately (with the sanction of the Hon. East India Company), in 2 vols. post 8¥o., with a Map 
7. Italy.and Art. 15. America.and Progress. ’ 
8 


France and Manners. 16. Concluding Remarks y r m S + 
__.__Priibver and Co., Paternoster- row, London. DIARY OF A TOUR T HROU GH OU DE 
Xu - } ‘ 


Now ready, Part TV. of 


HE GRASSES of GREAT BRITAIN: WITH LETTERS ON THE ANNEXATION OF THAT KINGDOM. 
Iilustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by . 
JOHNSON, Esq. ‘To be complete in 30 Parts, at Is. ; uni- BY THE HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY'S RESIDENT, 


} 


io with “The Ferns = Great. Britain.”’ The woe. or WILLIAM H SLEEMA 
contain about 140 coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be ha - " 8 

through all Booksellers; or of the Publisher, LIEUT.-COL. SIR N, K C.B. 

Joun E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, S. I 1 

. rec ~XT a ry ondon : 
SOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY. 7 

youn Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. - 

12 Volumes, 2754 Plates, 20/. cloth boards. Vols. I. to VIL, 

Flowering Plants (1576 Plates), 10/. 10s. cloth boards FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ‘AT SCUTARI. 

,SOWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT 

BRITAIN, 49 Viates, ototh boards, full coloured. 278. : De 


partly coloured, 14s.; plain, 6s., with Coivurca } rontispiece. a (THE ART JOURN AL for i EBRUARY (price me 6d. ) contains 


a TRPePRYV'C IR RN No. ine 4 
OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES: Flexible lwo Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collection—“ The Spanish Letter-writer,” after J. Phillip, A.R.A.; and 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








boards, $1 plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. “Ki ” na " m ‘ ms 
oometive ‘ r Ai me Kilchurn Castle,” atter G.H. Fripp. The Sculpture Plate is “Florence Nightingale at Scutari,” from the Group by 
RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By | 7, pnytters. 
C. JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible meet, crown 8yvo., with THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS INCLUDE: 
28 Plates. Full coloured, alain, : | A . : 
JOHN E. rte R by ena’sl plac e, Lambeth, S. | Paul Veronese, Part II. Colours obtained from the Animal Kingdom, by R. Hunt, 
i % . ' ' 3otany adapted to the Arts, &c., by C. Dresser, illustrated. | F.R.S. 
~ Just TIT d, price Ls. (by post, free, tot 14 stamps). The Collection of J. Chapman, be | The free of the Thames, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, illus- 
EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a_/| British Artists: —No. XXXII, J. F. Lewis, illustrated. rated. 
complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing | Tombs of British Artists:—No. II, R. J. Wyatt, by F. W. | ireeaaii Art in the South Kensington Museum, illustrated 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- | Fafrholt, F.S.A. illustrated. &ec. &e. 
ae in ‘detecting, by scientific examination, the causes | . , ee 
which commonly lead to its oceurrence, the symptoms which | TIDTITE ' or . a " 
indicate its presence, and the means te be ad pted fi ie ttscue, | VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 


By SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, Lon- 
don, 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; and from = 


| 
| 
ul a who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock * BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 
| a iis pala 
| 
| 





and from 6 till 8. 





dl 


Now ready, price 38s, 


WINES Sens “SOUTH AF R IC A. — 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., Twenty shillings per DOZEN. 

Thése wines, the produce of a British colony, which has | THE 
escaped the vine disease (the vintage occurring in February | 


e parguraics tom scthy andrea angry admit | DICTIONARY OF THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 


y Her Majesty’s Customs at half duty, hence the low price 
TWENTIETH EDITION. 


1858. 


} 
A Pint Sample Bottle of each for 24 stamps, bottles included, | 
Packages allowed for when returned. | 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, | 
Pale or Brown, 15s. Loa gallon, or 30s. per dozen. | 

TER I. 





MS—CASI | > > REPN > IPRE That or r 7. 
Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be | By SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 
Tossed Bank of London.’ Thie PEFRPAQR »ARONDTAGYE ta tha only one a oe ea . — laime as ; nda 
J. L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Eenchurch- This PEERAGE and BARONETAGE is the only one ex- | tinct; and of Peerages claimed, their claimants, ar 


st street, London. © bak ting-house entrance, first door on the | tant which combines the full genealogical or past, as well as | grounds of claim The heraldic department is also pec 
“it BW) Railway-place. present, account of ALL the Peers and Baronets of the realm, | since it includes not only the engravings of the arms of both 
“Mr. J. L. Denman now supplies these wines at 20s, per | and of their collateral branches. The BARONETAGE, pre- Peers and Baronets, bat moreovér the written blazon or 
dozen, and as itis our rule not to speak in comme nde ition of | cisely in the same manner as the PEERAGE, with which it | descriptions of the arms, together with explanatory transla- 
articles of which we are ignorant, it gives us much pleasure | jg here incorporated, is complete in every detail as to the | tions of all the mottoes. In fine, all information that can 
ane Lond: Shewe wines to ‘our reaiters. "Vie Lineage and actual condition of each Baronet and his family. Pp sssibl y be required with regard to Peers or BARONETS, 
“We have taken the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, | The book further gives an equally ample record of British | whether Past or Present, is to be found in this single 
and have also submitted them to several of the clergy, and the | | Subjects bearing Foreign Titles; of Peerages recently ex- | volume. 


pinion formed ie that they are worthy of being p atronised,” YCyNT > 
~—Clerical Journal, Oct. 22. London: HARRISON, 59, Pall-mall. 
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| 13, GreaT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NE W WORKS. 


—- 


BERANGER’ S MEMOIRS 


Written by HIMSELF. English Copyright Edition. | vol. 

with Portrait. 

“This is the copyright translation of Beranger's Bio- 
graphy. It appears in a handsome volume, and is worthy 
of all praise as a honest piece of work. In this account 
of his life, the poet displays all the mingled guaiety 
and earnestness, the warm-hearted sincerity insepara- 
ble from his character. He tells, with an exquisite 
simplicity, the story of his early years. The charm of the 
narrative is altogether fresh. It includes many sketches of 
contemporaries, and free judgments upon men and things. 
There is a full appendix to the memoir, rich in letters, 
hitherto unpublished, and information which completes the 
story of Béranger's life. The book should be read by all.”— 
Examiner. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN 


SIBERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 

Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and 

Central Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In 

one large volume, royal 8vo., embellished with upwards of 

50 Dlustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured 

Plates, from Drawings by the Author, and a Map, price 

21. 2s. elegantly bound. 

‘“*A book of travels which, in value and sterling interest, 
must take rank as a landmark in geographical literature. 
Its coloured illustrations are of a high order, and add a great 
charm to the narrative.”—Daily News. 


~ | LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1858. Under the especial Patronage of her 

Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and corrected 

throughout by the Nobility. In 1 vol. royal 8vo., with the 

arms beautifally engraved, handsomely bound with gilt 
edges. 

“This, the twenty-seventh edition vf ‘Lodge’s Peerage 
and Baronetage,’ appears to be as perfect a Peerage as we 
are ever likely to see published. It is worthy of a place in 
every gentleman's library as well as in every public institu- 
tion.” — Herald, 


’ 

MR. TUPPER’'S NEW WORK.— 
THE RIDES and REVERIES of ASOP SMITH. By 
MARTIN F. TUPPER. 10s.6d. bound. 

“Mr. Tupper’s new work will do good service to his lite- 
rary reputation. It combines, with lucidity and acuteness of 
judgment, freshness of fancy and elegance of sentiment. In 
its cheerful and instructive pages sound moral principles are 
forcibly inculeated, and every-day truths acquire an air of 
novelty, and are rendered peculiarly attractive by being ex- 
pressed in that epigrammatic language which so largely con- 
tributed to the popularity of the author's former work, en- 
titled *‘ Proverbial Philosophy.”— Morning Post. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” lvol. 10s. 6d. 

“A book of sound counsel. One of the most sensible 
works of its kind, well written, true-hearted, and prac- 
tical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a young lady in the 
form of a Christmas-box may thank the author for means 
of doing s0."— Examiner. 


a] aI T r ni TNT A 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
_|ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH, 

Author of “ Nathalie,"’ &c. 3 vols. 

“ Adele is one of Miss Kavanagh" s happiest delineations. 
The whole work is admirable, and full of talent.”"—Literary 
Garette. 

‘A well-written and interesting story.”—Zraminer. 

“This work will fully sustain the reputation of Miss 
Kavanagh, high as it already ranks."—John Bull 


ORPHANS. By the Author of 
* Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“A very charming story. The producti 
writer.”—Sun. 


THE MORALS of MAY FAIR. 


3 vols. 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. GREY, 


Author of “The Gambler's Wife,” &c. 3 vo!ls. 


[On Friday. 
A WILL AND A WAY. By the 
Hon. HENRY COKE, Author of “ High and Low,” &c. 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


n of a gifted 


VOL U ME OF CARL YLE'S. W VOR KS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. 
LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. Crown 8vo., price 6s. 

The publication of this volume is postponed for a few days. 


NEW 


On the Ist of Feb. will be published, No. VIIL., price 1s., of 
DAVENPORT DUNN: 
A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By CHARLES LEVER. With Illustrations by Puiz. 


PAVED WITH GOLD. 
By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW (one of the Brothers Mayhew). 
With Illustrations by Puuz. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 








| oeaS 


| Great Queen-street, Lincoln’ field 
On the Ist of Feb. will be published, No. XIT., price 1s, of | Gre't Queen-street, Lincoin's-inn-flelds. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
judd and Glass, 


38, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, AND 16, GRAY'S-INN-ROAD, 
Remitted on receipt of Postage Stamps, by the 
Publishers, post-free. 

+>. —_— 
Just puannse. price 20s., with elaborately constructed 
Coloured Chart, 400 pp. demy 8vo. 


LTAR SINS; or, the Eucharistic Errors 
L of England. By the Rev. EDWARD MUSCUTT. 


Just published, fep. 8yo. price 3s. 6d., Illustrated with Wood 
Engravings, + 
We Q r 
TOICES from the ROCKS; or, a New 
Interpretation of the Phenomena of Geology; with 
—— on the late Hugh Miller’s “Testimony of the 
Rocks.” 

‘The author produces proof of the existence of man during 
the most ancient period of the earth. He eonducts his case 
with great ability, and the discussion is muc h to be applauded, 
for it is out of the conflict of opinion that truth comes,” 
Critic. 

Second ath of 2 . crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

AN INVALUABLE P BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 

_ naa a5 hue hue fae al 4 
ELPS to TRUTH- SEEKERS; or, Chris- 
tianity and Se YS An Exposition ‘and a Defence. 

By the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, Banbury. 

Tn this work anew view of the question, “Is it possible to 
make the best of both Worlds ?”’ is given. 

The aim of the volume is to lead the truth-seeker througk 
the most popular objections of Modern Scepticism, and to estab- 
lish his heart and intellect in the great principle: s of the Gos ~ 
It is intended for Sunday School Teachers, City Mission 
and all who are wishful to be able to give ‘‘a reason”’ for their 
faith and hope, 

Just published, 400 pp. crown 8vo. cloth bound, price 4s. 
MNHE CONGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 
Vol. IV., containing 24 Sermons from the MSS. of Non- 
conformist Divines; 30 Original Outlines; Six Portraits of 
Dissenting Ministers, and Copious Reviews of Biblical 
Literature. 

The FIRST vou” ME, containing Twenty-one Sermons, 
&c., can be had, a. wee e 48. 

The SECOND VOLUME, ya 3 as Twenty-four Sermons, 
Copious Reviews, &c., price 

The THIRD VOLUME, pai Twenty-four Sermons 
by eminent Dissenting Ministers, Twenty- -four Original Out- 
lines, and Copious Reviews, &c., price 4s. 

*,* It is published monthly, price 6d. and will be remitted, 
post- -free, for Twelve Months, by the Publishers, on receipt of 
6s. in stamps, or otherwise. The back numbers are in print, 
and can be had on application. A A Volume is issued every Six 
Months. 

Second and C ed alton, v Pr 
al 
TALY AS 
Impressions of a 9. 
EDWARDS. 


Just published, 120 pp. royal 32mo. cloth gilt, price 1s. 
pe TAS PRIVATA. Daily Prayers for 
the Closet and the Family, with occasional Prayers for 
Special Occasions. By the late Rev. ay og COPE, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Author of “The Domestic Altar,” é 
*,* The above Prayers are accompanied ea a suitable selec- 


8vo. price 28. 6d. 
Facts and 


ng id the Rev. W. SPENCER 


| tion of portions of Scripture and Sacred Poetry. 


Just published, Second Edition, considerably improved, 8vo., 


cloth flush, price 1s. 
OUNSELS to AUTHORS. A beautifully 


Illustrated Manual, containing (with numerous litho- 
graphic and woodcut illustrations) new and detailed Plans of 
Publishing, specimens of type and sizes of paper; mode ot 
preparing copy; printers’ correction marks; hints about 
binding and advertisements; and a variety of reliable infor- 
ination, indispenable to all about to print. 


Just published, gratis, and free by post, 
PLANS of P UBLISHING ; with useful 
information for all about to print. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s, 6d. 
HE FOOTPRINTS of JESUS. Second 
Series. By the Rev. GEORGE ALBERT ROGFR*, 
M.A., Incumbent of tegent-square Church ; Author of 
“ Jacob's W ell,’ “ Bethany. &o., vu 
ONTENTS : 
Jesns near Tyre. | Jesus in a Village. 
Jesus in Bethsaida. | Jesus near Jericho, 
Jesus Transfigured, } Jesus Acquitting the Guilty. 
Jesus near Tabor. | Jesus Teaching to Pray. 
Jesus Paying Tribute. Jesus Raising the Widow's 
Jesus Healing the Samaritan Son. 
Leper. Jesus in Bethany. 


Cloth, 1s. : in wrapper, 6¢. Upwards of One Thousand 


YMENDATIONS of the TEXT of the 
4 GREEK Testament. For English Readers. Com- 
piled from _ Tischendorf’s Greek Testament. By S. R. 
ASBURY, B.A 
London: Jupp and Grass, New Bridge-street and 
Gray’s-inn-road. 








In post 8vo., price 7s. strongly bound in Te ather, 
AREY’S GRADUS, with the ENGLISH 


MEANINGS. A New Edition, carefully Corrected. 
London: Published by the Company of Stationers, and sold 
by J. G iREENHILL, at the ir | Hall, Ludgate street. 


Just publishe 2d, price One Guinea, 


Cor TES DE CANTORBERY nat 
2 forts volumes), traduits en vers Francais, de Chaucer, 
par le Chevalier de CHA TELAIN, Tradacteur des Fables de 
Gay; avec un portrait de Chaucer d’apres Stothard, et quinze 
illustrations sur bois, gravées par GEORGE DorrincTon sur les 
dessins originau de PH. H. CALDERON et H. 5S. MARKs. 

Basti M. PICKERING, 196, Piccadilly, W. 


ce One Shilling and Sixpence, 
A L ECTURE + on the STUDIES ot 
bridge Literary Society. 





LIBERAL EDUCATION, delivered before the Ton- 
By the Rev. J. R. PRETYMAN, 
late Vicar of Aylesbury, Bucks. Published by request 
JAMES DARLING, 22, Little Queen-street, and 51, 
Tonbridge: BriDGEE 


London : 


and Son. 

LONDON: Printed by JoHN CrocKForD, of 10, Park-road, Hamp- 
stead (N.W.), in the County of Middlesex, at his Priuting-office, 13, 
Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Bloomsbury, 
and publish: -d by the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex- street,Strand 
(W.C.), in the City of Westminster, on Monday, February 1, 1858— 
All communications and orders to be addressed to 29, ESSEX- 
STREET, STRAND, London (W.C.) 
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